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MEMOIR OF BARON DENON, 
( With a Portrait. ) 


Vivant Dominique Denon was born 
at Chalons sur Saone, in the province 
of Burgundy, about the year 1745. 
Being descended from one of the most 
illustrious families in that part of 
France, his fature fortunes seemed to 
be cast in the sphere of tranquillity, 
and the prospect of an ad 8 
alliance promised to secure. him the 
means of passing his life im afflaenee 
and increasing prosperity. But the 
active and enterprising bent of bis 
genius, preferred the path of glory, 
though attended with labour, to the 
repose of obscurity; and his friends 
were prevailed on to send him to Paris 
to finish his edacation, Left, at the 
age of sixteen, to his own guidance, 
and introduced into the most brilliant 
circles of the Parisian beau monde, 
his ardent mind se seduced 
by the charms of fi society, 
in which his. lively. disposition and 
engaging manners ensured .bim a cor- 
dial reception.’ bs 

In the course ofa year he beeamé 
domesticated in the gay circles of the 
court, as well as those of the: city; 
besides which, he enjoyed the intimacy 
of the principal artists and most. dis- 
tinguished literary characters of the 
age. Chance having recommended 
him to the notice of Louis XV.; the 
simplicity and gaiety of hig disposi- 
tion so pleased a monarch, long dis- 
gusted with the flattery of courtiers, 
and weary of the toils of business, that, 
being desirous of attaching the young 
- man to his service, he first gave him 
a situation immediately about his per- 
son, as page of the bed-chamber, and 
next as gentleman in ordinary. At 
this period Denon produced at the 
Theatre Fraigois a comedy, entitled 
‘“* Le Bon Pere,” which met with the 
suecess due to the youth and genius 
of its author. At the same time, 
he devoted himself to the principles 
and practice of drawing, an amuse- 
ment which afterwards formed the 
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basis of his prosperity and happiness. 
His relations having observed and 
complained that his studies had dege- 
nerated into a love of pleasure, he 
courageously tore himself from the 
court, and from his gay associates, to 
pursue steadily more serious occupa- 
tions, and went to Petersburg in the 
suite of the embassy, protected by 
the interest of a sovereign, who now 
esteemed hiny for the possession of 
qualities. far nobler than those which 
had atfirst attracted his notice. 

Entrusted: with. important de- 
spatches, he: travelled as a courier; 
and, in his way through Prussia, 
visited Potsdam and Sans Souci, 
where, with ardent curiosity, he spoke 
of the gréat Frederic with so miach 
enthusiasm, that, his expressions being 
Tep to the king, that prince de- 
sired to have an interview with the 
y 


lation to-his old friend, ‘ 

ened the bonds of amat 
seemed little lik 
two beings so different in their ages 


which 
to exist between 


and dispositions. At the Russian 
court, he rendered himself too agree- 
able to' the unfortunate grand duke 
Paul, to inspire his august mothér, 
the imperious Catharine, with any 
other feeling than that of jealous srs- 
picion, which she manifested towards 
him on various occasions. 

On the death of Lovis XV. the 
ambassador resigned his political ap- 
pointment, and our young diplomatist 
returned from his mission anrewarded 
indeed, bat with unabated spirits. At 
Copenhagen he met with M. de Ver- 
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gennes, who had been reealled from 
the coust of Swetlen .to fil the post of 
prime minister-of France; and he re- 
turned with him *to Paris, where he 
was soon after entrusted with a mis- 
Siow to Switzerland, to renew the alli- 
ance with the Cantons. 

He travelled through Switzerland in 
eompany with a merchant charged with 
commissions to the amount of two 
millions—and our young traveller soon 
became a connoisseur in muslins and 
articles of mercery. 

He was treated with the highest dis- 
tinction by the governments of the 
Cantons, and after having enjoyed the 
wonders of nature ‘at Geneva, and in 
its neighbourhood, chance introduced 
him to Voltaire, as a mere private 
gentleman in ordinary society. When, 
however, by mere accident, the philo- 
sopher learnt that the young stranger 
had written a popular comedy; he 
entertained him at their next inter- 
view with paternal kindness, and with 
the indulgence which polished age 
extends to the follies of youth. 

M. Denon next visited Italy, and, 
after spending some time in travelling 
through the southern part of that en- 
chanting and classical country, he 
transmitted -+his journal, accompanied 
by drawings of Naples and its vicinity, 
of Calabria, Sicily, and Malta, to his 
friends Messrs. Delaborde, who pub- 
lished them in a splendid form. 

Qn his return to Naples, M. de Ver- 
gennes appointed him to a situation 
under the ambassador to that court, 
whose friéndship he had formerly ac- 
quired; and accordingly he remained 
there, in the discharge of his official 
duties, nearly four years. His taste 
for the fine arts, which had received a 
fresh stimulus daring his travels, in- 
cited him to resume, at his leisure 
hours, the study of drawing, and he 
soon afterwards applied himself also 
to that of engraving, which he: prac- 
tised for his amusement only, but in 
which ‘he soon attained a high degree 
of perfection. The resemblance be- 
tween the state of the two courts of 
Paris and Naples, with regard to the 
influence of the respective queens over 
their husbands, and the strong picture 
he drew of the injurious consequences 
of that ascendancy in the Neapolitan 
court, particularly, rendered his cor- 
respondence highly interesting to his 
own govetnment, though at the same 
time it could not fail to displease the 





powerful party of Maria Caroline, as 
well as that of Maria Antoinétte. 

Shortly after his return to France, 
he lost his protector and friend Count 
de Vergennes, which event having 
destroyed his hopes of arriving at dis- 
tinction in his political career—the 
love of the arts replaced in his breast 
the flame of ambition. The Academy 
of Arts proposed to accept him as an 
amateur, but he chose rather to be 
received in a professional capacity ; 
and, after submitting his works for 
inspection, was admitted into that 
illustrious body. 

Denon now returned into Italy, to 
devote himself wholly to the study of 
the arts, in what may be called their 
native country. He frequented, in 
succession, the schools of Verona, 
Bologna, Venice, and Florence. But 
the suavity and freedom of the man- 
ners of Venice, so suitable to his own 
disposition, attached him to that city, 
where he resided for the space of five 
years, with the title of the Chevalier 
Denon. His talents, his amiable dis- 
position, and the elegance of his man- 
ners, gave him a ready introduction 
to the celebrated Madame Albrizzi, 
and he soon became one of her greatest 
favourites, and the soul of her delight- 
ful parties. She. has, in her letters, 
drawn his portrait in all the flattering 
colours of an exalted and an Italian 
friendship. 

During the time of his abode at 
Venice, he began to collect draw- 
ings of all the schools, his passion for 
which pursnit induced bin frequently 
to expend large sums in amassing 
these treasures, and gave him the cha- 
racter of being a thoughtless and ex- 
travagantamateur. Ancient drawings 
and engravings were, in consequence, 
brought to him from all parts; and, as 
he had only to select with judgment, 
his collection soon acquired reputa- 
tion ; and, indeed, it seemed to have 
been made at the expense of those of 
the rest of Italy. 

While thus employed, the revolution 
began in France, with circumstances 
sufficiently terrific to create alarm in 
other states; but particularly those 
ofa despotic character. The residence 
of French travellers, in such countries, 
became therefore extremely critica), 
and exposed them to many suspicions. 
Their ancient connexions drew upon 
them the reproach of being actuated 
by the spirit of party,—and oppres- 
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sions were multiplied upon them, till 
a moderate fortune was no longer 
equivalent to their support. Under 
these circumstances, M. Denon, who 
had always hitherto refused to make 
a profit of his talents, was compelled 
to offer his own engravings for sale. 
This means of subsistence, however 
honest and respectable, could not shel- 
ter him from the jealousy of a feeble, 
and yet inquisitorial, government. 

Ordered by the state to quit the 
Venetian territories, and tear himself 
from a circle of beloved friends, he 
retired to Florence, where he met with 
numerous exiles from Rome. But 
soon after, he qnitted that city also, 
with the intention of settling in Swit- 
zerland, there to wait, in retirement, 
the result of the troubles which dis- 
tracted his nativeland. Scarecly, how- 
ever, had he entered the country of 
the Grisons, when a decree of the 
Convention announced to him, that he 
must either forsake his present tran- 
quillity, and enter upon the daties of 
activelife, or expect the forfeiture of his 
property. As he had originally quit- 
ted his country without the intention 
of emigrating, he obeyed the decree, 
to avoid the suspicion of having 
formed-such a design. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he found himself, on his 
return, in the most afflicting solitude; 
many of his friends had perished dur- 
ing the reign of terror, and the rest 
were wanderers in foreign lands, seek- 
ing a temporary refuge from the op- 
pressors of their natal soil. 

He re-commenced his career in the 
capital of the French republic, void 
of political ambition, and, as he be- 
longed to no party, was respected by 
all.—A decree ordering him, as a 
noble, to retire to his department, was 
annulled by another, which nominated 
him as the most eligible person to 
engrave the designs of the dressés 
which the National Convention pro- 
posed to assume. Upon this employ- 
ment he entered with all the zeal and 
ardour of lively gratitude. During the 
reign of Jacobinical despotism, it was 
the good fortune of Denon, not only 
to escape proscription himself, but to 
preserve many persons from the revo- 
lutionary axe. But he did not merely 
seek to rescue his personal friends, 
virtue and innocence ever found him 
a ready protector; and he not only 
saved the lives of several worthy per- 


sons, but furnished them with money 
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to make their escape. The storm 
which seemed to threaten his repose 
having now passéd over, he gradu- 
ally resumed his..ormer habits, and 
soon found himself ence more in bis 
natural element, amid all the charms 
of polished and agreeable society. 
But the success of the armies of the 
republic, and his own passion for 
glory, shortly opened to him a more 
brilliant career. Chance had brought 
him acquainted with Madame de Beau- 
harnois, and subsequently with the 
hero of his age. From their first in- 
terview, Denon was inspired with the 
highest admiration for the character 
of Napoleon, and an earnest desire 
of attaching himself to him and his 
fortunes. In this he so far succeeded 
as to acquire the esteem of the general, 
and to receive the firmest assurances 
of future friendship. From that time, 
he seldom passed a day without seeing 
this extraordinary being, and every 
interview heightened his admiration 
and strengthened his attachment. 
When the expedition to Egypt was 
proposed, the heroic and romantic plan 
so perfectly coincided with the taste 
and pursuits of Denon, that he did not 
hesitate an instant in accepting the 
offer of the general to accompany.him; 
To render the proposal more flat- 
tering, his nephew was attached to the 
staff of the commander-in-chief; and 
he was allowed to be with his uncle 
throughout the whole of that perilous 
enterprize. In that interesting region 
Denon met with all he wished, and 
the perusal of his travels will prove 
that every day offered him some new 
enjoyment, and inspired him with fresh 
vigour for the next day’s exertion, 
On his return, he published the re- 
sult of his researches ; and this elabo- 
rate work, sought by every one, and 
read with the greatest avidity all over 
Europe, by its profits, amply repaid the 
losses which the author had éxperien- 
ced during the revolution. Of this per- 
formance, which is so generally known, 
that a particular character of it is un- 
necessary, it may be proper to observe, 
that it contains an agreeable mixture 
of incident and description; and if 
the journal of a campaign interrupts, 
now and then, an account of the ve- 
nerable monuments of Thebes or Ten- 
tyra; yet this very interruptioti be- 
comes a stimulus to excite the curi- 
osity of the reader, who, in the end, 
meets with full satisfaction. Denon, 
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not being a soldier by profession, and 
therefore not hardened to the atrocities 
of war, has, with all his national par- 
tialities and personal friendships, given 
a faithful narrative of this unpriacipled 
expedition. In his work we see what 
a dreadful license of lust, rapine, and 
slaughter, the French troops were in- 
dulged in; and how whole villages 
were extcrminated upon the slightest 
suspicion of meditating resistance to 
the ravishers of their women, the deso- 
lators of their fields, and the incen- 
diaries. of their dwellings: We see 
that so far from conciliating the esteem 
of the Egyptians, the French dominion 
was confined to the range of their can- 
non ; that their stragglers were cut off 
like beasts of prey ; and that, pressed 
by the Arabs on one side, and by the 
~amelukes on the other, they were 
kept in a constant state of watchful- 
ness and alarm. 

The military transactions, however, 
are neither the most pleasing nor the 
most prominent part of the work. 
The author was, by profession, an 
artist, and a man of letters; hence, 
the remains of architecture, sculptare, 
and painting of the ancient Egyptians, 
were the principal objects of his atten- 
tion: and these he has described, both 
in language and by his pencil, so as 
to render them highly interesting to 
all those who feel any curiosity about 
a nation, from whom Greece derived 
her sublimest philosophy ; and whose 
history, moreover, is inseparably con- 
nected with the sacred oracles. 

When Buonaparte, after his dis- 
comfiture at Acre, returned to Egypt, 
and formed the sudden resolution of 
embarking for Europe, he did not 
neglect his friend Denon; but sent 
him and his nephew from Cairo to 
Alexandria, where they embarked with 
the general, and Janded at Frejus. 

On the exaltation of Napoleon to 
the rank of first consul, Denon was 
appointed Director-general of the Mu- 
seum, and ordered to complete that 
magnificent collection, the fantastic 
grandeur of which only exists as a 
dream of the imagination, to those 
who have seen it and felt its merit. 
He was afterwards nominated to super- 
intend the series of historical medals, 
the erection of the column de Ven- 
dome, and of numerous other public 
monuments. Thus he had at once 
the happiness of gratifying his own 
taste, and of proving his gratitude to 
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the hero to whose service he had 
devoted his life, and whose friendship 
he considered. as his proudest boast. 
He had thought himself too old, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, to 
enter the army. That gaiety of cha- 
racter, which had been the first cause 
of his prosperity, accompanied him, 
however, through the deserts of Africa, 
as it had done through the north of 
Europe, and rendered lim equally 
acceptable to the army as to their 
general. His unfailing hilarity, and 
eager curiosity, animated him to con- 
tinual exertion, and gave fresh zeal to 
every new enjoyment. 

The habit of accompanying Napo- 
leon, and of receiving and executing his 
orders, was untired by fifteen years of 
warfare; and whilst the splendid tro- 
phies of success were erecting under 
his orders at Paris, he followed his 
hero through Austria, Prussia, Spain, 
and Poland, illustrating the exploits, 
and enumerating the victories, of the 
armies of France; thereby sketching, 
for posterity, the history of his own 
times. His delight in these occupa- 
tions rendered him unmindful of the 
wrinkles of old age, and the gradual 
decay of his bodily vigour. Adversity 
at length withdrew the veil of decep- 
tion from his eyes, and wisdom per- 
suaded him to retire from an unstable 
world to the calm tranquillity of a 
retired life. 

Connected with the splendid work 
on which the fame of Denon will per- 
manently rest, two anecdotes have 
been told, worth preserving. Napo- 
leon, whose mind had formed the 
loftiest expectations from the great 
expedition which he undertook to the 
east, said, one day, while contemplat- 
ing the graphic illustrations of his 
friend the Baron, ‘* Well, if I have lost 
Egypt, Denon has conquered it.” 

When pope Pius VII. visited aris 
to crown Napoleon, Denon was de- 
puted to shew his holiness the Mint, 
the Museum, and imperial printing- 
offices. In his presence, the Lord’s 
Prayer, in one hundred and fifty lan- 
guages and dialects, was struck off, 
and presented to the pontiff. The 
pope expressed his admiration, and, 
turning to Denon, said, “But you 
have not given me your work !” “‘ Please 
your holiness,” replied the Baron, “I 
should never have presumed to offer 
it to you, since you must recollect 
having excommunicated me, for at- 
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tempting to prove that the world is 
more than six thousand years old!” 
“ Psha!” exclaimed the pope, “ You 
did your duty, and I did mine. Give 
me the book at any rate.” 

On the fall of Napoleon, Denon was 
maintained in his place; but, on his 
retarn from Elba, he could not resist 
the ties of old affection and gratitude, 
for which, as a matter of course, he 
lost his place on the second restora- 
tion of the king. 

His cabinet, open several days in 
the week, was the resort of strangers 
from all parts of the world; and his 
affability rendered him the most inte- 
resting object in the collection. A 
friend one day asked him how he had 
been able to form such a vast assem- 
blage of curiosities of every kind, and 
of such extreme rarity. He replied 
with his wonted frankness, ‘‘ At the 
period of the revolution, when the 
palaces and mansions of the great 
were pillaged, the objects of art, which 
the monsters did not destroy, were 
brought to the Hotel de Bouillon, the 
Parisian mart, to be sold publicly by 
auction. I took lodgings in the hotel, 
and examined the immense quantities 
daily brought in; and, as both the 
plunderers and auctioneers were 
equally ignorant of the value of the 
articles, I purchased numerous objects 
of all kinds at a cheap rate, and thus 
laid the foundation of my cabinet. 
Fortune has since favoured me in every 
way; and her favours have been con- 
secrated to the acquisition of fresh 
objects for my collection. Sovereigns, 
nobles, the great, and the learned, 
have all honoured me with marks of 
their munificence and friendship, so 
that at length my cebinet has become 
what you see it.” 

For the last seven years he had 
employed the leisure moments, disen- 
gaged from the offices of friendship, in 
the composition of a work on the His- 
tory of Art, with between three and 
four hundred plates from his own cabi- 
net. The subscription was closed in 
a short time after his intention was 
made known; anc he resolved not to 
print one copy more than what was 
subscribed for, the total number being 
limited to five hundred. 

The death of Denon was remarkably 
sudden. He was attending, on the 
26th of April last, at the sale of the 
valuable collection of paintings by the 





The concourse of amateurs which this 
sale had drawn together, was immense, 
and rendered the room so oppressively 
hot, that the Baron, unable to endure 
it any longer, retired for relief to the 
fresh air. The day was chilly, and 
the sudden change of temperature 
produced an almost instantaneous 
effect upon him: he was seized with 
a tremor, and getting into his carriage 
proceeded immediately home; medical 
assistance was procured without delay, 
but the symptoms of approaching dis- 
solution came on so rapidly as to con- 
vince the faculty that their efforts 
were vain. In fifteen hours he was 
nomore. The remains of Denon were 
interred in the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, attended by upwards of one 
hundred persons of the most distin- 
guished literary eminence. His two 
nephews followed as chief mourners; 
and an immense crowd of the poorer 
orders bore testimony by their tears, 
to the loss they had sustained. 

The Baron possessed a vast fand of 
knowledge, which he was ever ready 
to communicate ; and his sentiments 
were always liberal and elevated. 
He was an accomplished nobleman of 
the old French school, and the protec- 
tor of rising merit, which he assisted 
both by precept and example. Many 
of the first artists owe to his interest 
and influence their introduction to 
public notice. As he died unmarried; 
his property, which was very consider- 
able, devolved to his two nephews; 
one of whom resided with him, and 
the other is a colonel in the army. 

Many instances are related of De- 
non’s humanity and feeling, while in 
Egypt. Those persons who have visit- 
ed his cabinet at Paris, will recollect, 
with strong emotions, the terrific pic- 
ture of the Arab dying in the desert 
of hunger and thirst. The sketch was 
taken by Denon, whose modesty would 
not suffer the painter to tell the whole 
of the story; but it is to be hoped, 
now he is no more, that the circum- 
stance will be represented as it acta- 
ally occurred, and that we shall see 
Denon, as the good Samaritan, raising 
the poor Arab’s head, and pouring 
into his parched lips the last drop of 
water which he had for his own sub- 
sistence. The eyes alone of the dying 
man could speak his gratitude; a 
burning tear gushed from their orbs, 
and he expired in the arms of his noble 
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THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CUR- 
RENCY, TO 1821. 


THE most ancient English coin known, 
Mr. Camden says, is that of Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, the first.Christian king 
of this island. Since the Heptarchy 
was united under one head, the silver 
penny, or steatta, continued to be the 
general coin of the kingdom ; and ex- 
tended, in a regular series, from 
Egbert almost to the present reign, 
except during the periods whea Ed- 
mund Ironside, Richard I. and John, 
swayed the English sceptre. For 
nearly two centuries after the Con- 
quest, the only money of British ma- 
nufacture was silver coin. 

Halfpennies and farthings were first 
struck in silver, in the year 1280, by 
Edward I.; the former continued to 
the time of the Commonwealth, and 
the latter ceased with Edward VI. 
During the reign of the Norman kings, 
this part of the coinage was formed 
from the penny, which was so deeply 
impressed with a cross, that it might 
be easily parted, and broken into 
halves, which, when so broken, was 
called half-pence; if into four parts, 
four-things, or farthings. The groat, 
(from the French gros, a large piece,) 
as also the half groat, were published 
in the reign of Edward III. in 1354; 
these continue current to the present 
time, although not in circulation. 

Shillings were first coined by Henry 
VII.in 1503., At first they were called 
testoons, from the teste, téte, or head 
of the king, upon them; the name of 
shilling being derived from the Ger- 
man Schelling, as was the word .ster- 
ling from the Easterlings, inhabitants 
of the eastern parts of Germany, and 
who were employed in fabricating the 
money of this country. The crown 
was first coined in its present form 
by Henry VIII. Formerly it had ap- 
peared only iu gold, whence the phrase 
“crowns of goid.” It had its name 
from the crown stamped on one side, 
and was first coined by Charles VI. of 
France, in 1384. The half-crown, six- 
pence, and threepence, were coined by 
Edward VI. In 1558, queen Eliza- 
beth coined three-halfpenny, and in 
1561, three-farthing pieces; but they 
were discontinued in 1582. From the 
year 1601, to the present time, the 
coinage of England has remained the 
same. 

The first gold coined in England 
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was by Henry III. in the year 
1257. But these gold pieces, which 
were called gold pennies, were in so 
confined a circulation, that, until an 
accident brought the fact to light, in 
the year 1732, Edward III. had always 
been supposed the first of our kings 
who made gold money. Notwithstand- 
ing this misconception, however, as to 
the period when gold was first coined 
in this country, the series of gold coin- 
age commences properly from Edward 
IH. In 1344, thismonarch first struck 
florins, in imitation of those in Italy, 
of six shillings value. The half and 
quarter florin were struck at the same 
time. The florin, however, being found 
inconvenient, gave place to the noble, 
of 6s. 8d. currency, and which had its 
name from the nobility of the metal, 
the gold of which it was coined being 
of the finest sort. This continued, 
with the half and quarter noble, to be 
the only gold coin till the angels of 
Edward 1V. appeared in 1465, These 
latter had their name from bearing the 
impression of Michael and the Dragon. 
The angelets, of 3s. 4d. value, were 
substituted in their place. 

In the year 1527, Henry VIII. added, 
to the gold coined, the crown and the 
half-crown at their present value; and 
the same year he gave sovereigns at 
22s. 6d., and reals at 11s. 3d., angels 
at 7s. 6d., and nobles at their old 
value of 6s. 8d. In 1546 he caused 
sovereigns to be coined, of the value. 
of 20s. ; and half-sovereigns in propor- 
tion. His gold crown is about the 
size of our shilling, and the half-crown 
of sixpence, but thin. All his coins, 
however, gold as well as silver, are 
much debased; and it was not with- 
out much labour and trouble that Ed- 
ward VI. brought it back to its former 
standard. 

Onthe union of the two crowns, James 
gave the sovereign the name of Unite, 
the value continuing of 20s. as before. 
He coined also rose-reals, (called so 
from both sides being impaled in an 
undulating circle) of 30s. value, spur- 
reals of 15s., angels of 10s., and an- 
gelets of 5s. Under the Common- 
wealth, the sovereign got the name 
of 20s. or broad-piece, and continued 
current till the coinage of guineas, in 
1663. These were so called from their 
being coined of Guinea gold, and were 
at first to go only for 20s. ; though, by 
an universal, but tacit, consent, they 
always passed for 21s. Half-guineas, 
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double-guineas,and five-guinea pieces, 
were also coined during the same reign; 
which still continue, though the two 
latter. are not in common circula- 
tion. Quarter-guineas were coined by 
George I., and likewise by his late 
majesty ; but on account of their small 
size, their circulation was stopped 
within a year or two, when received 
at the Bank of England, and therefore 
they are not to be met with at present. 
In the latter reign, also, seven-shilling 
pieces were first coined: the first of 
this coinage is distinguished by the 
lion above the helmet; but of these 
none have been issued. 

The first money coined of copper in 
Britain was the Styca of Northumber- 
Jand, value about half a farthing. But 
the first copper coinage of which we 
have any knowledge, was during queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, in the year 1594, 
when a small copper coin was struck 
about the size of a silver twopence, 
with the queen’s monogram on one 
side, and a rose on the other, the run- 
ning légend on both sides being “ the 
pledge of a Halfpenny.” Of these there 
are patterns as well in copper as sil- 
ver, but both of them soon fell into 
disuse. 

On the 19th of May, 1613, king 
James, by royal proclamation, issued 
farthing tokens, of the same size with 
the twopence, with two sceptres in 
saltier, surmounted with a crown on 
one side, and a harp on the other; 
with an intention, as it would seem, 
that if they were refused in England, 
they might pass in Ireland; for an 
aversion to copper coinage was always 
prevalent throughout the British na- 
tion, 

In 1635, Charles the First issued 
copper coins, stamped with the rose 
instead of the harp; but their circula- 
tion was entirely stopped by the vast 
number of counterfeits which appear- 
ed, and by the king’s death in 1648. 
After this, the private tokens, which 
gave birth to Elizabeth’s copper coin- 
age, were again introduced, till put a 
stop to by the coinage of farthings, in 
the year 1672, when the halfpence, of 
pure Swedish copper, which had been 
coined two years before, began to cir- 
culate. 

In the’ year 1685, or 1686, tin far- 
things were coined, with a stud of 
copper in the centre; and inscribed 
round the edge, as the crown-pieces, 
with the words “ Nummorum Famulus.” 
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In 1685, halfpence of the same kind 
were coined ; and the tin coinage con- 
tinued till the year 1692, to the value 
of more than £65,000; but next year 
the tin coinage was all called in by 
government, and the copper coinage 
recommended. Tlie farthings of queen 
Anne are all trial pieces, excepting 
those of 1714, the last year of her 
reign. ‘ They are,” says Mr. Pinker- 
ton, ‘‘ of exc aisite workmanship, éx- 
ceeding most copper coins, either an- 
cient or modern; and will do honour 
to the engraver, Mr. Croker, to the 
end of time.””’ The one whose reverse 
is Peace in a car, “ Pax ‘Missa per 
Orbem,” is the most esteemed ; and 
next to it the “ Britannia,’ under a 
portal. The other halfpence and far- 
things, of her reign, are less valuable. 
Having stated the rise and progress 
of the British currency, and the vari- 
ous mutations it has undergone, in 
value and denomination, we shall pro- 
ceed to mention in whom the right of 
coinage, and of giving it'its proper 
value and authénticity, subsists; and 
shall conclude with the different de- 
basements it has experienced during 
the reigns of the respective monarchs 
who have swayed the English sceptre. 
In ancient times, the right of coin- 
age was sometimes usurped by the 
more powerful barons: and, indeed, 
the ancient Saxon princes commani- 
cated it to their subjects ; insomuch, 
that towns of any note, and ecclesias- 
tical establishments and ‘palaces, had 
their respective mints; at London, 
there were eight; at Canterbary, four 
for the king, two for the archbishop, 
and one for the abbot of Winchester ; 
six at Rochester; at Hastings, two; 
&c. But Henry the Second appears 
finally, to have suppressed this abuse; 
and since his time no subject has ever 
interfered with the coinage, except in 
so far as the crown has, at different 
periods, delegated the right of coinage 
to certain great corporations, who 
were always bound to exercise it ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed in the 
grant, and were never permitted to 
vary either the alloy; the denomina- 
tion, or the device. This. practice’ of 
devolving the coinage upon ‘subjects, 
has, however, been entirely relinquish- 
ed since the reign of Edward VI. 
Various statutes haverecognized the 
rights of the crown, both to fix the 
value of the coins, as they were issued 
from the mint, and to alter that value 
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after they have become current. In 
particular, the 19th Henry 7th. c 5. 
enacts, that ‘‘all gold and silver coins 
shall pass for the.sum they were coin- 
ed for;” and the 5th and 6th of Ed- 
ward VI. c. 19. prohibits the exchang- 
ing of any coined gold or silver, for 
more than the king’s proclamation 
had, or shall have, declared to be its 
value. Nor is it necessary, in general, 
that the sovereign should publish bis 
notices, with respect to the currency 
which he issues. Whatever coins 
come from his mint, with his stamp 
or other authenticating marks, are 
held, in ordinary cases, to be the 
value affixed to them in the indentures 
which he enters into with the officers 
of the mint. A royal proclamation is 
only necessary when base coins, or 
money below the standard of sterling, 
are to be made current; when coins 
already in cireulation are to be raised 
or lowered in nominal value, or de- 
eried altogether; and, lastly, when 
foreign coins are to be rendered legal 
currency at a certain rate. 

The custom of staniping the coinage 
with the image of the sovereign in 
whose reign it was executed, was in- 
troduced into Britain by the Romans. 
Among this people, the Monetarii im- 
pressed the images of men who had 
been eminent in their families on the 
coins; but no living man’s head was 
ever on a Roman eoin, till after the 
fall of the Commonwealth. From that 
time, they bore the emperor’s head on 
one side. Since this period, the prac- 
tice of stamping the prince’s image on 
coins has obtained among all civilized 
nations; the Turks and other Moham- 
medans excepted, who, in detestation 
of images, inscribe only the prince’s 
name, with the year of the transmigra- 
tion of their prophet. In England, for 
a length of time after the dissolution 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, the coinage, 
which was subject to the caprice of 
any individual, as to its figure and 
quality, was impressed with the views 
of buildings, &e. 

We now come to the last part of 
our inquiry, viz. the debasement the 
English currency has undergone at 
various periods. 

At the Conquest, the pound sterling 
was equal to a Tower pound of silver 
ef the old standard, and it continued 
of this weight till the 28th of Edward 
the First. Before this period, it was 
divided into twenty shillings, and each 
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shilling into twelve pennies, of the 
weight of 24 grains each: but in the 
reign of this king it was debased into 
twenty shillings and three-pence. Ed- 
ward the Third, by three several de- 
ductions, brought it to twenty-five 
shillings in tale; Henry the Fourth re- 
duced it to thirty ; Edward the Fourth, 
to thirty-seven and three-pence ;— 
Henry the Eighth, to 42s. 24d. im the 
eighteenth year of his reign. Passing 
over the changes which happened be- 
tween this and the second of Elizabeth, 
she, by two reductions, brought the 
Tower pound to 58s. 14d. or the pound 
troy to 62s. at which it still con- 
tinues, 

The debasements of the gold coins 
have been both by a diminution of 
their weight, and an increase of their 
denomination; but principally in the 
latter way, and with a view of adjust- 
ing them to the value of the silver cur- 
rency, during its successive changes, 
both real and nominal. When guineas 
were first coined, they were issued 
at 20s. value. In 1683, they rose to 
2is.6d. But the silver coin, during 
the remaining part of the century, suf- 
fered extremely from clipping. In the 
year 1696, the evil rose to such a 
height, that the guinea passed for 
thirty shillings. After the re-coinage, 
however, in 1697 and 1698, they fell 
by degrees, being prohibited from 
passing for more than 22s. 6d. But 
this being still higher than the market- 
price of gold bullion, the new silver 
coins were accordingly exported. To 
remedy this grievance, therefore, go- 
vernmeat, in the year 1717, referred 
the consideration of the matter to Sir 
Isaac Newton, who, to avoid the con- 
sequence of a premium being given for 
payments in silver, recommended a 
reduction of the guinea to twenty-one 
shillings, at which rate it was fixed as 
legal tender. 

The violent changes, however, which 
took place in the monetary system, 
during the interval between the 34th 
Henry VIII. and the 6th Edward 
VI. were of a different description 
from those above-mentioned. They 
consisted in alterations of the stand- 
ard. By three several debasements, 
Henry VIII. reduced the standard of 
silver from {1 ounces, 2 penn¥weights, 
and 18 grains alloy, to4 ounces and 
8 ounces alloy; and Edward the 6th 
brought it down to 3 ounces and 9 
ounces, so that the pound of old stand- 
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ard silver was coined into £13. 6s. 44d. 
Nor was any regard paid to the rela- 
tive values of golc and silver during 
these alterations. The proportion in 
the 36th Henry the VIIIth, was 6f, to 
one; in the 3rd Edward the VIth, it 
was 5%, to one; and.in the 5th Edward 
the Vith, it was only 24 to one; so that 
enormous profits, sometimes above 
350 per cent. were made by melting 
and exporting the gold coin; and.ac- 
cordingly it disappeared from circula- 
tion for a short time. 

In the course of our observations 
on this very interesting subject, we 
stated, that, on account of the frequent 
debasements made in the gold coinage, 
its circulation was much impeded; it 
may not be uninteresting to pursue 
the inquiry. 

When Henry the IIId first issued 
gold coins, the people refused to give 
them currency. A precept was there- 
fore directed to the mayor and sheriffs 
of London to enforce their circulation. 
But the citizens making a representa- 
tion against this kind of money, a pro- 
clamation was published by the king, 
declaring, that they were only to be 
taken at the option of the receiver, 
and that the holders of them should 
receive the full value from the trea- 
sury, deducting the charges of coinage. 
The first gold coins which Edward the 
IlIld made, were thought to be over- 
valued, and therefore were refused. 
A proclamation was issued, ordering 
them to be taken only with the con- 
sent of the receiver, and another was 
soon after published to call them in. 
A new coinage was then made, in 
which gold was, if any thing, under- 
valued; but still the people, unaccus- 
tomed to gold coin, refused them; 
and they were ordered to pass only in 
large payments. This prejudice con- 
tinued till the 19th Edward the IIId. 
Since that time, they have been legal 
tender, at the mint rate, till the 15th 
Charles II.; and from that year to 
the 3rd George I. at any rate above 
a certain medium fixed by law. They 
were then, once more, made legal ten- 
der, at a fixed rate, equally with silver ; 
and, in the 14th of this king, the silver 
coins were ordered to be legal ten- 
der for sums exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, only according to their weight, 
(and not by tale,) at the rate of 5s. 2d. 
per ounce. This regulation was re- 
newed in 1798, and still continues 
in force. The copper coins are legal 
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tender only for sums not exceeding 
one shilling; some of them for sums 
not exceeding sixpence. 


A few instances of the Value of Money 
in former times, transcribed from the 
“*Chronicon Preciosum.” 


About the year 200, king Alfred left 
to each of his daughters £100 in 
money. In 1221, Joan, eldest daugh- 
ter to king John, upon her marriage 
with Alexander, king of Scotland, had 
a dowry of £1000 per annum. In 
1278, Edward I. gave with Joan, con- 
tracted to the king of the Romans, 
10,000 marks sterling, and this to be 
returned in case the prince died before 
her. In 1314, Elizabeth, wife of Ro- 
bert Bruce, king of Scotland, being 
imprisoned in England, was allowed, 
for herself and family, 20s. per week. 
In 1330, Joan of Oxford, nurse to the 
Black. Prince, had a pension of £10 
per annum; and Maud Plampton, a 
rocker, had 10 marks. The pensions 
allowed by the king to the cardinals 
and great oflicers of the pope, who 
were, as it were, retained by the court 
of England, was at the most 50 marks 
a year. In 1351, workmen were to 
take their wages in wheat, at the rate 
of 10d. per bushel; a master carpen- 
ter, niason, or tiler, was allowed by 
the day 3d., their journeymen 2d., 
their servants, or boys, 1d. In 1402, 
the salary of a lord chief justice of the 
king’s bench was £40 per annum. 
In 1408, a lord chief justice of the 
common pleas had 55 marks per an- 
num. In 1549, the chief justice of the 
king’s bench had an addition of £30 
to his salary; and each justice of the 
same bench and common pleas, £20, 
And, indeed, adds the author, at the 
very best, the rewards seem to have 
been far from equal to the faithful dis- 
charge of their most painfal and most 
useful office ; and yet it hath so pleased’ 
God to bless their labours, that Ido 
not think I misreckon, when I say, 
that the law hath laid the foundation 
of two-thirds of all the honours and 
great estates in all England. I hope, 
continues he, I shall be excused in 
lengthening this note with Sir Harry 
Spelman’s complaint, that ‘‘ the laws 
have not sufficient regard to the differ- 
ent price of things, in condemning 
people to death for a theft to the value 
of 12d; the original law having been 
made when 21s. were equal to 60s. in 
our days. . 
3R 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
( Continued from col. 920.) 

No. V.—On the Pleasures to be derived 
from an Experimental Acquaintance 
with the Christian Religion. 

‘ The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 

Is rest at heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

False pleasure from abroad her joys imparts ; 

Rich from within, and self-sustained the true. 

The true is fixed, and solid as a rock ; 

Slippery the false, and tossing as the wave.” 

Youne. 
AGREEABLY to promise, I proceed to 
remark, that attendance on the public 
worship of God, is another duty, from 
the performance of which the Christian 
derives a portion of the most exalted 
delight. ‘* Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together, as the manner 
of some is,”—is the injunction of an 
inspired apostle; and it is the anxious 
wish of the true Christian to be uni- 
form in his compliance with it. His 
heart rejoices, when it is said to him, 

** Let us go up to the house of God:” 

for there his soul engages in those 

exercises which are most congenial to 
it. In the sanctuary of the Lord, he 


meets with those who, in his estima- 
tion, and in the estimation of God and 
holy angels, are the excellent ones of 


the earth; and who have the same 
Father, and are travelling to the same 
country, as himself. With them he 
cordially unites, in offering up joint 
prayers and praises to the throne of 
their Creator. The Christian, when 
in the house of prayer, often receives 
the choicest communications of divine 
grace, and there his heavenly Father 
kas frequently made the most glorious 
revelations of his gracious presence to 
him. There the God of Bethel has 
often met with him, and blessed him; 
and there he hears the glad tidings of 
salvation proclaimed to him, which, 
of all others, are most intcresting and 
gladdening to his soul. 

We may form some estimate of the 
truly exquisite enjoyment which the 
Christian derives from attending the 
public worship of God, from his mourn- 
ful experience when compelled to be 
absent ;—for it is quite incompatible 
with the constitution of human nature, 
to mourn over the loss of that, from 
the possession of which we derive no 
gratification. “The Christian, like the 
sweet singer of Israel, when compelled 
to be absent from the house of the 
Lord, feels his soul panting after it, as 
the thirsty hart pantcth after the wa- 
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ter brooks. His soul thirsteth to see 
the power and the glory of God, as he 
had seen them heretofore in his sanc- 
tuary. His soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord. 
He envieth the sparrow and the swal- 
low, for they find a nest in the altars 
of God. So delightful are the emo- 
tions which the saint experiences from 
attending the public worship of Jeho- 
vah, that he exclaims, in the holy 
transport of his soul,—“‘ How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 
A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand: I had rather be a door- 
keeper in thy house, than dwell in 
tents of wickedness.” Sach was the 
experience of the man according to 
God’s own heart, when removed toa 
distance from his house ; and I appeal 
to all real Christians who read these 
lines, and who have been similarly 
situated, whether you have not expe- 
rienced something of the same kind ?— 
and if so, does it not demonstrate the 
superior felicity you enjoyed, when 
favoured with the opportunity of wait- 
ing on your Maker in the house of 
prayer? 

Devout meditatioa is another duty, 
to the performance of which the Chris- 
tian is called, and from which he 
derives another portion of the highest 
gratification. That it is an imperious 
duty enjoined on every Christian, to 
be frequently engaged in the exercise 
of devout meditation, is acknowledged 
by all; and the performance of the 
duty is religiously observed by every 
follower of Jesus. Hence the Chris- 
tian is so often in retirement, meditat- 
ing on the things of God. While 
others repair to the theatre, the mas- 
querade, the ball-room, or other scenes 
of sinful gaiety, he anxiously retires 
to some secluded spot, wishing to be 
unseen by human eye, and unknown to 
the world, that there he might be ex- 
empted from the fascinations which 
would interrupt the train of his pious 
meditations. To the eye of the casual 
spectator, he appears to be unem- 
ployed; but though his body may be 
motionless, his soul is the subject of 
holy activity. It is actively engaged 
in contemplating the favours commu- 
nicated in God’s creation and provi- 
dence, but, above all, in the wonders 
and kindness of his grace. It recalls 
to recollection the wonders which God 
hath done for it, and is overcome with 
emotions of praise, of gratitude, and 
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delight. This is a theme, from the 
contemplation of which the Christian 
derives such elevated pleasure, that 
he could willingly dwell on it without 
intermission. And when the few mo- 
ments which intervene betwixt him 
and death, have passed away, it shall 
assuredly be the subject of his delight- 
ful contemplation, through all the 
stages of his eternal existence. 

Bat it is from devout meditation, 
considered as the principal medium 
through which the Christian enjoys 
communion with his God, that he 
derives the greatest portion of exqui- 
site pleasures. In these moments of 
pious meditation, he cultivates the 
closest fellowship with Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. And if the two dis- 
ciples, when travelling to Emmaus, in 
the company of their Lord, though un- 
known to them at the time, felt their 
hearts burn within them, the Christian 
must surely be the subject of exquisite 
pleasure, when holding intercourse 
with a triane God. 

“There is,” says the pious and 
venerable bishop Beveridge, “‘ more 
real pleasure and delight to be en- 
joyed from one single thought of God, 
rightly performed, than alt the plea- 
sures, and honours, and riches of this 
world, put them all together, are able 
to afford. As the-contemplation of 
God, and the enjoyment of communion 
with him, will constitute the most 
exalted pleasure of the redeemed to all 
eternity,—so the Christian derives the 
most sublime enjoyments of which his 
nature, while in this world, is suscep- 
tible, from the exercise of contemplat- 
ing and holding intercourse with the 
Divine Being. The soul of the Chris- 
tian, when so engaged, dissevers for 
a time the ties which bind it to this 
world: it sees much of the world’s 
vanity and wretchedness; and, like 
the spirit of St. Paul when in a vision, 
is caught up into the third heaven, 
and there descries such objects and 
enjoyments as are impossible for man 
to utter. Now, if the three disciples, 
when on the mount of transfiguration 
with their Lord, and when beholding 
the transcendent glory with which 
they were then overshadowed, did par- 
ticipate of such refined pleasure, as 
to have wished that they could ever 
remain there; it is no wonder that 
the Christian, when deriving such ex- 
quisite gratification from the enjoy- 
ment of communion with heaven, 





should anxiously wish that he should 
ever be so engaged. But the infirmi- 
ties which attach to human nature, in 
its present state, and the circumstances 
with which we are surrounded, pre- 
vent, for a time, the possibility of his 
wishes being realized.” In fine, the 
Christian believer, when performing 
aright the duty of devout meditation, 
and when enjoying communion with 
his God, feels something like the com- 
mencement of heaven on earth, 

Such are a few of the duties which 
the Christian owes to his God, and 
from the performance of which he 
derives such inconceivable delight.— 
But there are duties which he also 
owes to his fellow-men, and from the 
performance of these he likewise 
enjoys a high degree of gratification. 
He is commanded to do good unto all, 
but especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith; and he com- 
plies with this command, and at the 
same time imitates the example which 
his heavenly Master has set him, of 
going about doing good. The Chris- 
tian philanthropist is of all others the 
most liberal and disinterested. His 
noble spirit aspires at nothing less, 
than the present and eternal interests 
of the whole human race. His prayers 
and benevolent exertions are never 
wanting in their behalf; and he de- 
rives a sublime and unceasing plea- 
sure from all he says and does on 
their account. 

The prospects which the Christian 
religion presents to the mind of the 
believer, are also sources of abundant 
joy to him. He is not merely secared 
against the possibility of being sub- 
jected to that intolerable and eternal 
misery which he had deserved; but 
he has also a well-grounded hope of 
being eternally and inconceivably 
happy. If our minds rejoice in the 
near prospect of some earthly good, 
O how much more reason has the 
Christian to rejoice in the full assur- 
ance of that felicity which is reserved 
for him in heaven, and which shall be 
eternal and complete, especially when 
he reflects, that worldly prospects are 
often never realized; but that the 
pleasures which he has in view are 
sure as the existence and immmuta- 
bility of Jehovah. 

Among the delightful prospects 
which Christianity discloses to the 
mind of the believer, that of complete 
and eternal freedom from sin, and the 
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enjoyment of unidterrupted commu- 
nion with God, may be numbered as 
as among the chief. It was sin that 
brought death into the world, and all 
our wo; ang it is the prevalence of 
sin that,.to,the mind of the Christian, 
is the subject-of his mourning and his 
lamentation. How truly delightful 
then must it be to him, to enjoy the 
sure prospect of complete and eter- 
nal deliverance from that over which 
he deeply mourned during his exist- 
ence in this world? And as those 
moments, in which he has enjoyed 
even but a partial communion with 
his God, have been, beyond alf com- 
parison, the happiest he has ever 
experienced in this life,—the jsure 
prospect of enjoying uninterrupted 
and eternal intercourse with him in 
heaven, must necessarily furnish a 
source of unspeakable bliss. In short, 
since the Christian shall possess what- 
ever is necessary to render his exalt- 
ed and perfected nature everlastingly 
happy, it ceases to be a subject of 
astonishment, when he contemplates 
this glorious prospect of a blessed 
immortality, that his soul should glow 
with the most elevated and refined 
delight. 

Having thus mentioned some of the 
sources from which the joys of the 
Christian proceed ; it must evidently 
appear, that, instead of being that 
morose and gloomy being, which some 
have represented him to be, he must 
of necessity -be the most cheerful and 
the happiest of men. The world, in- 
deed, when pronouncing jadgment on 
the comparative happiness of men, is 
often disposed to consider the jovial 
debauchee, who gives loose reins to 
his, animal propensities, and indulges 
to excess in sensual pleasures, as the 
man who possesses the greatest share 
of this world’s felicity. But that mirth 
and pleasantry which are depicted in 
his countenance, and are regarded by 
some as sure evidences of his happy 
frame of mind, rarely furnish a correct 
index to his internal feelings. In this 
instance, at least, the principles of 
Layater’s physiegnomy, are not found- 
ed.on truth. ‘‘lo the midst of worldly 
laughter,” says Solomon, ‘the heart 
is..often sorrowful; and the end of 
sinful mirth is heaviness.” There is 
something within the breast of the 
man of ibe world, which, though he 
cannot well describe, he most acutely 
feels ; and this prevents: the true en- 
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joyment of that which he regards as 
his greatest pleasure. Like Belshaz- 
zar, when he discovered the hand- 
writing on the wall, he feels an unea- 
siness of mind, which neither the luxu- 
ries of the table, nor the merriment 
and plaudits of his surrounding asso- 
ciates, are able toremove. And if the 
mind of the sensualist, even in the 
moment of its highest gratification, 
and amidst the company of his sprightly 
companions, feels something which 
interrupts his enjoyments,—we may 
well conceive how miserable he must 
be, in the silence and darkness of 
midnight, and in the seclusion of soli- 
tude, when the mind is awakened to 
reflection. There is a remorse which 
he then feels, arising from a conscious- 
ness of guilt, and from fearful antici- 
pations of future retribution, which 
greatly counterbalances that little gra- 
tification, which he derives from the 
unrestrained indulgence of his animal 
propensities. 

But far different, indeed, are the 
feelings and experience of the Chris- 
tian. His mind is at all times calm 
and serene. He feels an inward com- 
placency and satisfaction of soul, 
which is infinitely preferable to all the 
pleasures which the men of the world 
can derive from that in which they are 
disposed to place their chief good. 
“The grace of God,” says the amiable 
Kirke White, whose premature. death 
every lover of religion and literature 
must deeply lament,—‘“‘ the grace of 
God is the source of exquisite enjoy- 
ment. What can be more delightful, 
than that sweet and placid calm which 
it casts over one’s mind; or, than the 
tenderness it sheds abroad in our 
hearts?” Yes! there is such exqui- 
site pleasure to be derived from the 
consciousness of being the favourites 
of Heaven, of which, he who has not 
experienced it, can form no idea. 
And it is one of the peculiar and ex- 
clusive properties of this pleasure, 
that it grows with the Christian’s 
growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. Instead of being diminished, 
it is rather enhanced by the varying 
events and circumstances of life. “*The 
path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

From the above remarks, then, it 
will evidently appear, that he only is 
blessed, who experimentally knows 
the joyful sound ;—tbat he only is 
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happy, whose God is the Lord ;—that 
in the keeping of God’s command- 
ments, there is great reward ;—that 
godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come ;—that 
wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and that all her paths are peace. 
And if the distinguished excellency of 
the Christian religion be so illustri- 
ously displayed, in producing this 
peace and happiness in the minds of 
those who cordially embrace it, we 
cannot but regard those as destitute 
of every legitimate pretension to ge- 
nuine benevolence, who would endea- 
vour to deprive us of that joy and 
peace which we feel in believing, by 
attempting to subvert that religion 
from which we derive our present hap- 
piness, and all our hopes of future 
felicity. 

If, when strenuously contending for 
the excellency of the Christian religion, 
and when endeavouring to promote its 
interests in the world, we are labour- 
ing under the influence of some gross 
delusion,—we can only say, it is an 
inconceivably delightful one; and we 
do not wish the enchantment dispelled. 
lf the sources from which we derive 
our highest pleasures are imaginary, 
we know, from experience, that the 
pleasures themselves are real. If 
evangelical religion be error, we can 
only say, in the language of Dr. Young, 
“O for error still!” 


Elgin. 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 895. ) 
No. XXIV.—A Morning. 


«Tl tell your honour,” replied the corporal, 

“every thing straight forwards as I learnt it.” 

STERNE. 
I rose from my bed rather early,— 
dressed myself,—took a book in my 
hand, and resolved to have a walk 
before breakfast. 

It was a morning in summer,—a 
beautiful-one. The sun shone brilli- 
antly,—powerfully, The earth was 
chastely clad with verdure, and seem- 
ed, when viewed in connexion with 
the variegated dew-drops which be- 
spread the ground, as if smiling through 
her tears.—The walk I had chosen 
was a narrow, winding, and uneven 
one, which bent part of its course 
round a steep hill. On one side of it, 
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the trees (for it was remarkably shady) 
seemed to clothe a deep hollow, on the 
top of which I stood, and on the other; 
they enrobed a nearly perpendicular 
height. This was the appearance of 
part of my way. In some places, 
however, the traveller emerged from « 
shady into an open and unconfined 
scene; and sometimes I was lifted so 
high as to behold the trees, and walks, 
and surrounding country beneath me— 
whilst a deep dell at others, solitary 
and gloomy, received my footsteps 
into its hollow.— 

The sun, as I said before, was shin- 
ing brilliantly, and its rays had pierced 
through the openings among the leaves, 
which often spread themselves above 
my head, and shone indefinitely on 
the ground.—Every breath of wind 
altered the shadows beneath my feet, 
and I could not fail to remark the con- 
trast existing between the powerful- 
ness of the light itself, and the feeble 
manner in which it was exercised.— 
Here and there, when an opening pre- 
sented itself, a full blaze of light 
gleamed gloriously on the way. I had 
walked some time, admiring the ob- 
jects above, and beneath, and around 
me, when at last I stayed, and sat 
down on a bench that stood in my 
path. The scene around my resting- 
place was of a woody character.— 
There were trees behind and on each 
side of me; but before, they parted 
a space, to shew the prospect which 
stretched widely forth, in beautiful 
contrast to the scenery by which I was 
encompassed. I heard the birds sing- 
ing in the trees, whose leafy branches 
formed a canopy over me. And on 
these things no human characteristic 
was impressed.— Not so the prospect 
upon which I was gazing. Scattered 
houses and barns, and other buildings, 
were resting on what, if they had not 
been there, would have been a regular 
plat of cultivated ground, stretching 
forward about a mile, and sloping up- 
ward toward the sky. About a hun- 
dred yards in front lay a small pool, 
and on the other side of it rose a large 
gothic window, nothing of which re- 
mained except the outside figure. It 
stood all alone, and a public road 
passed between it and a long tall 
thin tower, which peeped over the top 
of the window, and once held a con- 
vent bell. From where I sat, I sawa 
passenger ever and anon seeming to 
emerge from one side of the window, 
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and pass forward to the other, and 
that was all which could be perceived 
of him. 

Behind the tower, a square range 
of buildings was observed, which had 
once: formed a convent.—Upon the 
walls, of. these buildings, pig-sties and 
cow-sheds, and what not, were built. 
The melon-like shape of the top of the 
belfry was rudely broken, and I could 
see smoke issuing from a hole in it; 
and houses were spread in all direc- 
tions,—(the houses of the peasantry,) 
some of them with this wall made 700 
years ago, and some formed within the 
last seven months ; and the clank of 
hammers was sounding in a murderous 
manner in my ears.—A little ivy 
climbed up one side of the solitary 
window, (first mentioned,) but seemed 
as if disdaining to approach any other 
part of the polluted sanctuary, and 
left the other walls naked, and rudely 
destitute of grace. 

I put the beok, which I had hitherto 
held in my hand, by my side; and 
determined to employ myself in no- 
ticing the individuals who passed on 
the road, which I have said was seen 
through the Gothic window.—I4y de- 


termination was scarcely made, when 
a poor blind beggar passed before 
me, Alittle dog with a string fastened 
reynd his neck, which he held in his 


hand, led him along. I saw him only 
for a moment, but I noticed his falter- 
ing and hesitating step, and the humble 
and submissive look of his conductor, 
and thought that the miseries of the 
one were only proportioned to the 
ealamities of the other. If the man 
was blind, and consequently deprived 
of numberless blessings, the dog was 
continnally confined to the same un- 
varied life ;. and each of them was 
alike accustomed to bear the rebuffs, 
and kicks, and displeasure of an un- 
feeling world. 

And then came a milk-maid with a 
pail on her head—far different from 
the pretty, neat, interesting individual, 
whom we are constantly accustomed 
to associate with our ideas of a milk- 
maid.—A short thick-set woman, with 
fat red arms, and a face that seemed 
to:have been burnished of a nasty 
dingy: bronze colour; nose, forehead, 
cheeks, chin, all alike. A trolloping 
blue gown was loosely hanging about 
her,—there was a large hole in a dirty 
pair of black stockings which she 
wore.—Her hair had fallen down her 





cheeks in matted flakes, which were 
like strings suspended from an old 
black—I could -not distinguish its 
form sufficiently to call it—bonnet. 
Imagination, what canst thou do!—I 
never saw but one pretty milk-girl in 
my life; and yet, whenever I please, I 
feel justified in attaching the most 
lovely ideas to the character. 

There appeared very shortly, walk- 
ing the opposite way, a respectable 
looking, thin, old man—he stooped 
very much, and wore a brown wig, a 
black coat, and velveteen small- 
clothes. He seemed to be taking an 
accustomed morning walk, although 
he tottered along, scarcely supported 
by a stick, which, however, he em- 
ployed as much as possible. 

The moment I beheld him, I thought 
of the beggar. Has he given him any 
thing? His shrivelled and stooping 
figure, which time seemed bending 
towards the grave, and his unsteady 
pace, appeared to say that he had.— 
But then he was a thin cold-looking 
man, his brown coat looked so formal, 
and his lips were so narrow—No—it 
cannot be, said I. 

There came next a most fashionable 
young fellow, with a fishing-rod in his 
hand, and a basket at his side. Did 
he remember the beggar? Too mach 
occupied with his angling.—Then a 
glazier passed along, with a wooden 
frame, in which was some window- 
glass, hanging at his back. He would 
pass heedlessly by the blind man, 
because he seldom thought of giving 
any thing away; the subject never 
came home to his heart. Perhaps he 
never observed either man or dog.—A 
fine elegant chariot drove furiously 
before me. As much too exalted to 
give, as the journeyman glazier was 
too low.—I am not uncharitable, so I 
drove the subject from my thoughts. 

Among the individuals I saw, there 
was one who had a peculiar kind of 
jerk every step he took, which moved 
his body suddenly upward and down- 
ward, as he went along. He had on 
a black coat—his face was very white 
and his body very thin, and the jerk- 
ing particolarly affected the shoulders, 
—this, thought I, is a Methodist. 

Another fellow looked, as he walked, 
like a poker; he had a blue coat on 
his back, was a short man, and had 
something peculiarly hard in his face. 
Oh, said I, that’s an Independent. 

The next man was a tall fat fellow, 
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with a very careless-looking red face. 
He was dressed in a white coat, and 
had a basket in one hand and a spade 
in the other.—He, I concluded, went 
to church, when he went any where. 
The vorld is an exhaustless subject, 
thought I, as I got up and walked 
home, and very soon lost sight of 
human beings,—enveloped again in 
the woody and beautiful scenery to 
which I alluded in a former part of 
this paper. If the reader be as tired 
as I was hungry, he will thank me for 
concluding. 
( To be continued. ) 


nc 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. R. HALL, OF LEICESTER, 


( Continued from col.834. ) 


43.— Or all the vices incident to hu- 
man nature, the most destructive to 
society are vanity, ferocity, and un- 
bridled sensuality ; and these are pre- 
cisely the vices which infidelity is cal- 
culated to cherish. 

44,—The idea of a Supreme Being, 
attracts to itself, as to a centre, what- 
ever bears the impress of dignity, 
order, orhappiness. It borrows splen- 
dour from all thatis fair, subordinates 
to itself all that is great, and sits en- 
throned on the riches of the universe. 

45.—Of an accountable creature, 
duty is the concern of every moment, 
since he is every moment pleasing or 
displeasing to God. It isan universal 
element mingling with every action, 
and qualifying every disposition and 
pursuit. 

46.—The scattered rays of an ideal 
excellence are concentrated, and be- 
come the real attributes of that Being 
with whom. we stand in the nearest 
relation, who sits supreme at the head 
of the universe, is armed with infinite 
power, and pervades all nature with 
his presence. 

47.—The truly good man is jealous 
over himself, lest the notoriety of his 
best actions, by blending itself with 
their motive, should diminish their 
value. 

48.—Under the fostering hand of 
religion, reason will develop her re- 
sources, and philosophy mature her 
fruits; advancing mankind through 
an interminable series of social order 
and happiness. 

49.— Wherever Christianity pre- 
vails, mankind are uniformly progres- 





sive: it communicates that just man- 
ner of thinking upon the most import- 
ant subjects; which, extending its 
influence thence to every department 
of speculative and moral truth, in- 
spires a freedom of inquiry, and an 
elevation of sentiment, which raises 
the disciples of Revelation immeasur- 
ably above the level of unassisted 
nature. 

50.—If existence be a good, the 
eternal loss of it must be a great evil: 
if it be an evil, reason suggests the 
propriety of inquiring why it is so,— 
of investigating the maladies by which 
itis oppressed. Amidst the darkness 
and uncertainty which hang over our 
future condition, Revelation, by bring- 
ing life and immortality to light, affords 
the only relief. 

51.—The extent to which we have 
the faculty of acquiring knowledge, 
forms the most obvious distinction of 
our species. In inferior animals, it 
subsists in so small a degree, that we 
are wont to deny it to them altogether; 
the range of their knowledge, if ‘it: 
deserve that name, being so extremely: 
limited, and their ideas so few and 
simple, whatever is most exquisite 
in their operations, is referred to an 
instinct, which, working within a nar- 
row compass, though with undeviating 
uniformity, supplies the place, and 
supersedes the necessity, of reason. 
In inferior animals, the knowledge of 
the whole species is possessed by each 
individual of the species, while man is 
distinguished by numberless diversi- 
ties in the scale of mental improve- 
ment, 

52.—Religious toleration implies, 
not merely the freedom of thought, 
which no haman power can restrain, 
and which equally subsists under the 
most tyrannical and the most enlight- 
ened governments; it comprehends 
also the freedom of communication, 
and the right of discussion within the 
limits of sober and dispassionate argu- 
ment. 

53.—Some have objected to the in- 
struction of the lower classes, from an 
apprebension that it would lift them 
above their sphere, make them dis- 
satisfied with their station in life,and: 
hy impairing the habit of subordina- 
tion, endanger the tranquillity of the 
state; an objection devoid surely of 
all force and validity. It is not easy 
to conceive in what manner instruct- 
ing men in their duties can prompt 
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them to néglect those daties ; or how 
that enlargement of reason, which en- 
ables them to comprehend the true 
grounds of authority and the obliga- 
tion to obedience, should indispose 
them to obey. 

54.— The true prop of good govern- 
ment is opinion ; the perception, on the 
part of the subject, of benefits resalting 
from it; a settled conviction, in other 
words, of its being a public good. 
Now, nothing can produce or maintain 
that opinion but knowledge, since 
opinion is a form of knowledge. Of 


tyrannical and unlawful governments, 
indeed, the support is fear; to which 
ignorance is as congenial, as it is 
genius of a free 


abhorrent from the 
people. 
——_ a 


ON THE UTILITY OF HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 


History is the foundation of all use- 
ful- and elegant knowledge; it makes 
us familiar with the transactions and 
characters of mankind, from the re- 
motest periods of antiquity to the pre- 
sent time; and brings as acquainted 
with the most distant nations, as well 
as our own. It affords us also an extra- 
ordinary insight into the human mind, 
by shewing us character displayed in 
all circumstances, and on the widest 
‘scale, and developing the diversified 
notives by which men are actuated. 

History is also of the utmost conse- 
quence to the morals of mankind. It 
exhibits, in its account of every nation, 
how essential morality and virtue are 
to the happiness of a state, how con- 
stantly vice and irreligion terminate 
in national ruin; and how numerous 
and trenrendous are the evils produced 
by pride, ambition, envy, and revenge, 
when they are suffered to operate with- 
out resistance and control. 

This is not only a useful lesson to 
communities, but to individuals; for 
every man js a little kingdom in him- 
self, where, if the inferior faculties of 
his body are in due subjection to the 
superior powers of his soul, he is like 
awell-governed state ; harmony, peace, 
and happiness reign throughout the 
soul. If, on the contrary, his inferior 
powers rebel against the superior, 
there is the same internal commotion 
in the individual, as there is in a 
nation when in a state of civil confu- 
sion. The same history, therefore, 
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which shews us that the happiness of 


a nation depends on its virtue, informs 
us, that the happiness of its inhabitants 
depends on the ‘same principle, and 
that ruin will as certainly be the con- 
sequence of vice in an individual, as 
it is in the community at large. 

The biographical part of history is 
peculiarly important. No species of 
composition is at once so interesting 
and edifying as the Siography of emi- 
nent persons, wheiher distinguished 
for piety, learning, or active useful- 
ness. 

Well-written memoirs of good men, 
do more than merely teach goodness ; 
they enforce, and persuade, with an 
energy most vehement and effectual, 
Virtue, when embodied in an amiable 
character, is a most illustrious and 
alluring object, which commands the 
silent admiration even of the most 
depraved. If it be reasonable to inia- 
gine that the devil, when rebuked by 
a holy angel,— 

* stood abashed, 

And felt bow awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely ;” 
how much more captivating must 
the same object appear to a being who 
feels that it is within his reach, and 
that his own character may be beau- 
tified and ennobled by that which he 
perceives to ennoble others. 

Piety and virtue, in the disquisitions 
of moralists and the sermons of divihes, 
may be made to assume a magnificent 
aspect; but, enthroned in their abstract 
existence, they seem to repel us’ from 
them, by producing the conviction of 
our vast and hopeless distance} we 
are intimidated by the obstacles which 
must be surmounted, and the efforts 
which must be made, before we ‘can 
approach them. But when we’ sce 
moral worth exhibited in real life; 
when we behold its actual influetice’on 
the tempers and conduct of its possés- 
sor, it becomes a more obvious, famii- 
liar, and engaging object; and when 
the biographer faithfully delineates the 
various gradations through which the 
person has passed, the steps he has 
taken, and the means he has adopted 
in order to arrive at his present emi- 
nence—we are compelled to feel the 
conviction, that it is an attainable 
object. We cannot, it is true, by one 
step, ascend to the excellence which 
we admire in him; but we can begin 
where he began—we can take the first 
step—then the second ; nay, we can, 
perhaps, improve upon his plan, by 
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avoiding his errors and miscarriages. 
In short, we obtain all the benefits of 
his experience, without being exposed 
to any of its risks. 


Rainton. H. Rosinson. 


i 


THE END OF GUILTY SPLENDOUR. 
(A Fragment. ) 
* With thee, O Friendship, let me live, 
For social virtues ronnd thee wait; 
Thine is the tear that damps compassion’s 
cheek, 
And thine the patbos for another’s woe : 
Thine is the hand, that pours the dole 
Into the lap of Poverty. 
Thine is the heart that prompts thee to relieve, 


Aud thine the tongue that whispers peace to 
pain.” JOPYWELL. 


SHE was stretched on a bed superbly 
decorated, but though of rare and 
costly down, and in an apartment 
fashionably rich, to her, on whom dis- 
ease had fastened with all its conco- 
mitant evils, it was comfortless. Ob- 


sequious to her desire, I drew back 
the curtain that hid from her disor- 
dered vision the smiles of day ; and, 
regardless of the magnificent orna- 
ments that made splendid the resi- 
dence of pain, I fixed my eye on the 


object of my visit, when, to my utter 
astonishment, I beheld the visage of 
one, of whom I formerly had much 
personal knowledge. The tremor that 
simultaneously stole through my frame, 
was inexpressible, as I had known 
her for many years. In early life, 
when all was gladness, I had been her 
co-partner in playful innocence, and 
had therefore seen her when fondly 
caressed by every domestic endear- 
ment, and when, in the radiant circles 
of genuine friendship, she breathed 
the odours of fragrant health. I had 
known ber, when not even Cynthia, 
clad in her resplendent mantle, could 
surpass the lustre of her reputation, 
and, shall I add, when virtue dignified 
her every sentiment, and when the 
unsophisticated graces of her bosom 
shone brilliantly in the majesty of her 
actions. But, since that period of ex- 
panding innocence, she had suffered 
herself to be inflated with vanity, and 
her apparently guileless mind to be 
seduced by the artifices of a miscreant 
in the form of a man. Nor did she, 
by any vigorous effort, endeavour to 
penetrate the subtlety ofhis dishonour- 
able fondness, until she had cast on 
the disk of her character gn indelible 
83.—VOL. VII. 





blot. It was then that the frigid 
hand of indigence untied the silken 
bandage, in which her sportive senses 
had long been enwrapped; while the 
vision of departed joys stole -apon her 
soul, and caused her heart to beat with 
the most tumultucus palpitation. 

Nor had this melancholy and mental 
anguish wholly subsided, though seve- 
ral years of shameful splendour had 
rolled away. For when compelled, 
from indisposition, to restrain her di- 
minished beauty within the precincts 
of agony and pain, recollection fur- 
nished her with those illustrious pre- 
cepts which parental fondness had 
deduced from scripture, and early en- 
grafted on her mind. _She had, indeed, 
laboured to expunge from the tablet 
of her memory, these lessons of wis- 
dom; but before the eye of her soul 
appeared the whole process of her 
guilty career; and so strong was the 
grasp of conviction, that her eyes were 
compelled to emit the evidences of 
guilty sorrow. 

To retard her step to the gate, which 
is narrow, or to darken her pathway 
to the cross, by a recital of sorrowful 
incidents, to me appeared palpably 
wrong. I therefore importuned with 
her to abandon all such conversation 
as that which had a tendency to dis- 
turb the repose of a praying spirit; 
and, as she was quickly verging to- 
wards an unseen world, to breathe the 
words of devout compunction, and to 
look with an eye of faith to the throne 
on which the Saviour sat, that she 
might obtain forgiveness and peace. 
I observed, that there were, already, 
instances on record to a vast amount, 
of the most profligate having found 
redemption in the blood of the Lamb; 
and that the all-wise and merciful Re- 
deemer, who had suffered for sinners, 
could not possibly refuse to adopt 
into his favour all such as earnestly 
desired him. Her face, though im- 
printed with the hue of death, gave 
me a smile of complacency, and her 
expressive eye seemed to steal from 
beneath the film of darkness, that was 
overspreading it, to glow with appro- 
bation at what I had said. 

While thus conversing, I almost in- 
sensibly locked my hand of feébleness 
in her’s; and then, as if mechanically 
nailed to the spot, in rapt amaze- 
ment fixed my eye on the origin of 
my grief. We had long been sepa- 
rated; but, until this gloomy cyent, 
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knew notbing of the agonizing violence 
of separation. Drawing my hand from 
her’s, which approximating death had 


assisted her in holding tightly, she | 
feebly, though ardently, besought me | 


not long to defer a second visit, at the 
conclusion of which, the word Adieu, 
that wrings with anguish the beart of 
fondness, escaped herlip. Bat, before 
I repeated the same, I thought I gazed 
on her for the last time, and entreated 
her to abstract her mind from all tem- 
poral concerns, to stamp forgetfulness 


on all below, and ardently press her | 
suit at the throne of mercy, where | 
Christ is accessible to sinners ; assur- | 


ing her from our Lord’s declaration, 
that “‘whosoever cometh to him, he 
will in no wise cast out.” 

Having finished this melancholy ex- 
hortation, I left her apparently in the 
attitude of prayer and resignation. 
With me, the enjoyment of rest had 
departed, the night revolved slowly: 
but at length the much-wished-for day 
arrived, when I returned to the dwell- 
ing I had so lately left. But, alas! 
scarcely had I reached the threshold 
of the garden door, before my ear was 
astounded by the voice of a female, 
who informed me, that her spirit had 
just winged its flight from this theatre 
-of strife, to that bourne from whence 
none return. Moore. 


a a 


MY POCKET-BOOK.—BY. G. Y. H. 


Exove my Pocket-book, because every 
page of it is hallowed with memoranda 
of those past occurrences of my life, 
that I never review without reverting 
to some bright and verdant spots 
which I have passed in the course of 
my solitary pilgrimage. 

The rude delineation of my favourite 
uin, presents to my mental eye all 
that ‘transpired on the visits I have 
made to it. I again behold the lovely 
‘morning, the smiling countenances of 
my companions, and the antique mo- 
nastery obtruding its sublime contour 
through the hanging woods which sur- 
-round it.—My Pocket-book recalls all 
-its ecclesiastical pomp and stupendous 
architecture to myimagination. Yes, 
-it was a blessed day, proud Rievaul ! 
when I last beheld thy venerable 
relics, and saw the western glory 
poured on thy ivied walls, as the 
breath of autumn had just begun to 
sear the noble trees.—Delightful vi- 
sion! I could have gazed till now on 
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the departing greatness of the monl- 
dering fane. The cottages of the vil- 
lagers, scattered in groups amidst the 
foliage of the narrow valley ; the rip- 
pling of the river; the croakings of 
rooks from the sounding aisle of the 
abbey; and the murmur of distant 
waterfalls; were calculated to soothe 
the heart of a misanthrope. WhenI 
see the sketch in my Pocket-book, it 
depicts all the events of that day, 
brighter because they are fled; when, 
in thoughtless gaiety, I and my anti- 
quarian friends pursued our way 
through the woody scenery, contiguous 
to the wreck of monkish splendour; 
the sun, that day, appeared as though 
he had risen never to decline ; and our 
attachment, to each other, as if never 
to abate: yet I saw the former impart 
his evening halo to the columns of the 
abbey; and as for the latter,—my 
friends and I are separated; yet, how 
sweet to muse on that morn, when,— 

** Steep’d in a fleod of glorions light,—~ 

Type of that hour of deep repose, 
In wan, wild beauty, ov the sight 
Its time-worn towers arose.” 

I love my Pocket-book, becanse it 
is a register of my attempts at song. 
I remember one day meeting with a 
little Irish boy, whose simple and un- 
affected tale of wo caused the dew 
of sorrow to emanate from my eyes; 
while his diminutive stature, care- 
worn countenance, and wretched habi- 
liment, were the stimulus to my un- 
pretending muse to compose “stanzas 
to Henry McCreighton.” His father 
was a reaper, and had been in the 
contest of Waterloo; but receiving 
his discharge from the army, he was 
travelling home, and little ragged 
Henry was obliged to seek a subsist- 
ence from the precarious generosity 
of strangers. To parody Sterne—* he 
was one of those characters. which 
Wordsworth would draw, simple, 
wretched, and interesting.” Poor 
child! how frowningly did fortune 
behold him!—Farewell, little and de- 
spised gem of the.‘ Emerald Isle;” 
thy visage still haunts my recollection; 
and I often see thy lacerated feet, and 
again feel for thy sorrows. 

Other memoranda recall hours that 
are departed, and I hope to be for- 
given for adducing a specimen of their 
pictorial inflaence.—*‘ Mem. March 
20th, 8 o’clock, Evening.—Saw the in- 
terior of T—-- church by torch-light.” 
What scope for fancy does this sen- 
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tence afford! I traversed its dim chan- 
cel and north-aisle, where the busts, 
helmets, and tombs of warriors of 
noble birth, were lofty subjects for the 
moralist; while the music from the 
rustic assemblage in the gallery of the 
choir, pierced through the gloomy 
arches, and imbued the soul with me- 
lancholy. Many of my friends were 
sleeping in the shade of that interest- 
ing edifice, who had passed with me 
throngh its recesses, and with whom 
I had listened to the warnings of the 
gentle pastor ; or, boy-like, gratified 
my curiosity in viewing the uncouth 
figures projecting from its roof. How 
solemn to wander in it by the glare of 
artificial light, and to ruminate on the 
vicissitudes that are between the cradle 
and our humiliating home—the grave. 
But my gloom was dispelied in the 
morning by cheerfulness ; for I beheld 
the little church displaying its weather- 
beaten spire over the romantic village 
and bridge of Topcliffe, creating its 
image on the river beneath. It was 
morning, and the scene whispered in- 
timations to my heart, of “‘ bluer skies 
and happier hours.”— 


“Dear sacred spot! where infant sabbaths 


sped, 
While childish fancy hover’d o’er my head ; 
How oft it cheated all the ling’ring time, 
So tedious thought,—before the dinner-chime. 
roving thought oft dwelt apon the scene 


M 
Of windows arch’d, with monuments between, 
The *scut 


n o’er the tomb dis- 





"play "d, 
Which. to the eye, was painted but to fade. 
The hero’s bust adorn’d in warlike pride, 
With smiliog cherubs ceuted its side ; 
While from the wall his martial-morion hang 
Tn that lone aisle where boly mass was sung,— 
But that which most transfix’d my wand’ring 


eye, 

Was thy tall window, ting’d so glowingly 
With coloors various as the rainbow shows, 
As dimm’d by time its eastern light it throws 
Along the chancel, while, obscur’d in gloom, 
‘Thy ‘ancient north-aisle shades the warrior’s 


home. 
* ~ * . 


Amidst this adverse and weary jour- 
neying, that simple appendage of the 
observant, a Pocket-book, may be tie 
means of passing some pleasing mo- 
ments of retrospection ; and of chas- 
ing that mist of despair which the 
heart of sensibility frequently gene- 
rates; and, to the man gifted with 
superior intellect, it affords those re- 
turns of feeling and delight, which 
may be said to rival the happiness of 
the fabled Elysium. 





ON TEACHING CHILDREN SOME USEFUL 
_ EMPLOYMENT. 
Mr. Epvirtor. 


51r,—The writer of the subjoined ar- 
ticle was, some time ago, persuaded 
to commence a work, to be entitled, 
“ Sentiments on Education, &c, &e.;” 
but, after making considerable pro- 
gress, he sat down to count the cost; 
and finding, or fancying, he had not 
enough wherewith to finish it, he aban- 
doned his design. The following is a 
fragment of this unfinished literary 
edifice; aad, perhaps, in ransacking 
its ruins, he may, at some future time, 
discover other fragments, which he 
would cheerfully communicate for the 
Imperial Magazine, if the Editor, from 
the present specimen, can give him 
any encouragement. 


Rainton. Wm. Rosinson. 


The most sagacious writers on the 
subject of Education, have unani- 
mously decided, that it is theimperious 
duty of every parent to train up his 
children to industry ; and, in order to 
this, to teach them the knowledge and 
practice of some useful business. Such 
employments are, of course, not excla- 
sively referred to, as require manual la- 
bour ; but the remark inclades any regu- 
lar, useful pursuit, which shall occupy 
some considerable portion of their 
time, whether it demand the energies 
of the mind or the body. 

From this part of parental daty, 
there is, however, a very extensive 
dereliction among the opulent classes 
of society. Thousands are guilty of 
casting their offspring upon the dan- 
gerous ocean of life, without supplying 
them with the radder of industrious 
habits. Many parents, if they can 
leave their children a few hundreds a 
year, deem it quite unnecessary ‘to 
teach them any business; and even 
look upon active employments’ as 
humiliating and disgraceful to them. 
These sentiments will necessarily be 
imbibed by the children at a very 
early period; but they are the dictates 
of pride and vanity,—mnot of good 
sense; and least of all of piety. 

Were such parents preperly aware 
of the untoward and vicious materials 
which form the moral character of 
man, and of the danger to which a 
separation from all useful pursuits 
ex as, they would instantly relin- 
quish a practice which places their 
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children so far out of the way of piety 
and happiness. 

All acknowledge, that sloth and idle- 
ness present the mostdeleterious oppo- 
sition to the progress of religion in the 
soul. This may easily be evinced. 
Let it then be observed, that exertion, 
so far as it produces uneasiness, must 
necessarily be the object of our aver- 
sion ;—this is the germ of sloth. Now, 
when this hatred of exertion, and this 
preference of ease, is indulged and 
suffered to predominate, there will of 
course be a receding from all labour 
which demands energy, so far as this 
can be done :—consequently, the duties 
of piety will be shunned; for these 
demand the most energetic and un- 
wearied activity. In proportionas the 
individual dislikes, and retreats from 
activity in general, so will he disrelish 
and abandon the active duties of piety. 
As he sinks under the soft dominion 
ofisloth, and is enamoured with the 
ignoble luxury of doing nothing, reli- 
gion will assume to him an undesir- 
able and forbidding aspect; its duties 
will become painful and grievous: in- 
dolence will melt his resolution, en- 
feeble. his efforts, and reduce him to 


an effeminate softness, which quite 
unfits him to sustain the conflicts and 
self-denying diligence of the spiritual 


But idleness operates injuriously in 
another direction,—by betraying us to 
the wild dominion of dissipation. The 
soul, essentially alert in its nature, 
cannot long enjoy the slumber of in- 
action, which soon ceases to be grati- 
fying ; and, in the end, becomes into- 
lerably oppressive. Here then is a 
conflict of principles; the one strug- 
gling for exertion; the other shrinking 
from it.. But something must be at- 
tempted to relieve the gnawing, sink- 
ing languor which the idle man feels. 
He will, therefore, undertake some 
light employment ; from light, the tran- 
sition is easy to trifling ; from trifling, 
to vain; from vain, to extravagant ; 
from extravagant, to every thing that 
is gross and scandalous. In this way, 
many a man, from being a sluggard, 
has imperceptibly become a confirmed 
voluptuary ; and we have seen, with 
astonishment, one bad passion dis- 
placed by a worse. Lust for plea- 
sure now takes the reins,*and most 
cruelly urges him on to exertions even 
beyond his strength; and, of sensua- 
ality, he is now the patient, laborious 
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dradge; and most affectingly verifies 
= simple, but just remark, of Watts, 
that,— 
«« Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

In this downward and disastrous 
course, thousands have measured their 
steps. Reposing on the placid stream 
of indolence, it has borne them insen- 
sibly into the stormy and fathomless 
ocean of sensuality, from which, alas, 
but few escape; for “‘ fleshly lusts war” 
more fatally against the soul than 
sloth.—The latter benumbs and im- 
pairs; the former obliterates and de- 
stroys. 

Now, let every parent who teaches 
his children no employment but that 
of eating, drinking, and dressing, re- 
member, that he is familiarizing them 
with the ignoble shackles of sloth, and 
wilfally delivering them up ‘to: its 
hateful and degrading tyranny; and 
that he must therefore be answerable 
for all the evils it never fails to super- 
induce. 

Idleness is an ehemy sufficiently 
dangerous even to those with whom, 
in their early years, every precaation- 
ary measure has been adopted to with- 
draw them from its influence; but 
how much more dangerous mustit be 
to those with whom all such measures 
have been neglected; before’ whom 
no serious and useful object hasbeen 
placed, to elicittheir desires, and 
arouse their energies ; who have been 
allowed, if not taught, to associate 
industry with servility, and leisure 
with the “ highest style of man.” 

It is allowed, that business’ has its 
peculiar temptations; but that person 
who should adopt this as an argument 
for idleness, would be a greater fool 
than he who should starve himself 
and family, merely because, in the 
prosecution of trade, he would ‘be 
exposed to risks and losses. 

It is needless to produce arguments 
from other quarters, to prove the ne- 
cessity of parents teaching theirebil- 
dren some useful business. | Other- 
wise, one might observe, ‘that were 
nothing but their present prosperity 
to be regarded, it would be a most 
powerful inducement to this mode of 
education. The children, it may be 
urged, are to inherit splendid for- 
tunes—true; but it may also be urged, 
that ignorance of business generates 
idleness ; idleness, profusion and in- 
temperance ; and under the dominion 
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of these rapacious vices, a man might 
easily find means to squander the most 
enormous patrimony. A fortune isa 
pond, the waters of which will soon 
run out; well-directed industry is a 
spring, whose streams are perennial. 

That the Almighty intended man 
for active employment, is incontes- 
table, from the circumstances in which 
he placed our first parents. ‘‘ The 
Lord God put the man in the garden 
of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it.” 
If an exemption from toil had been 
deemed more felicitous and honour- 
able, that would certainly have been 
chosen. It is evident also from the 
fact, that all the good men mentioned 
in Scripture, and every useful charac- 
ter in any history, were laborious in 
their respective departments. The 
Son of God was, himself, the most 
amazing example of steady, severe, 
and unabated application to the great 
work which he had to do; and, indeed, 
nothing praiseworthy or useful can be 
accomplished by a man who is en- 
tangled in the birdlime of sloth. 

Finally, the nature of the soul places 
the subject beyond debate. Leisure 
is the rack on which it pines, struggles, 
and preys upon itself; and nothing but 
the power of habitcan render that toler- 
able, which otherwise cannot be en- 
dured without inquietade,; melancholy, 
or madness. (i 

a 





A PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE FROM 
DANGER. 

[The following article, lately handed | 
to the Editor, was written. by a Lady, | 
whose danger it describes. The occur- | 
rence took- place at Parr, in Cornwall, | 
and is here presented to the reader 
without fiction or exaggeration. Epit.] 
I THINK it was in the year 1796, or 
1797, during the month of November, 
being then about 25 years of age, that 
I met with the following occurrence. 
On the day in question, I had been at 
a town about five miles from my father’s 
house, to which I was returning about 
five o’clock inthe evening. In order 
to shorten my journey, the weather 
being cold and boisterous, I crossed a 
river near the sea, and travelled over 
a sandy beach, which was an usual 
route when the tide permitted ; but at 
its further extremity I had to pass 
under a cliff, which, ut high water, the 
influx of the waves renders dangerous, 
and sometimes” impracticable. On 





approaching this place, I found that 
the tide had made greater advances 
than I had anticipated ; yet. thinking 
myself safe, being within half a mile 
of my home, J entered the water with- 
out any apprehension; but I-had: not 
proceeded far, before I found it much 
deeper than I expected. 

Having discovered my error, the 
cliff being on my left hand; and the 
turbulent sea on my right, I endea- 
voured to turn my horse, and retreat; 
but, in doing this, the poor aniinal fell 
over .a projecting rock, which both the 
water and the darkness conspired ‘to 
hide. By this fall I was thrown on 
the opposite side next the sea, and in 
an instant was buried in the waves\ 
I, however, retained my senses, and, 
aware of my danger, held fast by the 
horse, which, after some struggling, 
drew.me safely on a sandy beach. 

But although I had thus far escaped 
the violence of the surf, my situation 
was dreadfully insecure. I now found 
myself hemmed in between two pro» 
jecting points, with scarcely the possi-+ 
bility of getting round either. The 
tide was also encroaching rapidly on 
me, and the cliff it was impossible te 
scale. The wind, which had been 
blowing’ in an angry manner, now 
increased its fury, and the waves par- 
took of the commotion. Thander 
began to roll; and the vivid lightning 
gleaming on the surface of the water, 


| just interrupted the‘dominion of sur- 


rounding darkness, to shew me the 


| horror of my situation. This was 


accompanied withtremendous showers 
of hail, from the violence of which f 
could find no shelter. Thus cireum- 
stanced, I made a desperate effort to 
remount my horse, resolving to get 
round one of the projecting points as 
my only chance of safety, or perish in 
the attempt; but all my efforts proved 
unsuccessful, and to this inability it is 
probable that I owe my life. 
The tide gaining fast upon me, the 
poor animal, impelled by instinct, 
mounted a rock; and, taught by his 
success, as well as driven by neces- 
sity, I with difficulty followed the 
example. In this forlorn condition, I 
had time for a little reflection,—and 
but little, and in its first impulses it 
was exercised to less purpose; for I 
again made another ineffectual effort 
to remount, without duly considering 
theinevitable destruction that awaited 
me in case I had succeeded. 
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' The waves, urged on by the amet 
to the whole rigour of which I stood 
exposed, soon told me that my retreat 
was, unsafe. The rock on which my- 
self and horse stood, was soon covered 
with the rising tide, so that at times 
we were so nearly overwhelmed, that 
I could literally say, “thy waves and 

billows are gone over me.” Saur- 
rounded thus by water, and rendered 
partially buoyant by its encroachment, 
my horse made another desperate 
effort, and happily gained a still more 
elevated crag. I soon followed, but 
with considerable difficulty ; and as 
all further ascent appeared impracti- 
cable, in this place I at first expected 
to. meet my fate. 

Under this impression, with “but a 
8 between me and death,” I began 
seriously to reflect on the solemnities 
and near approach of eternity, into 
which, perhaps, a few minutes might 
harry my disembodied spirit. In these 
awful moments, I can truly say, “I 
eried by reasen of mine affliction unto 
the Lord, and he heard me;” for in 
the midst of the waters, I knelt on a 
rock, and commended my soul to Him 
who. hath all power in heaven and 


earth, well knowing that he was able 
to say to the turbulent ocean, “‘ Hither- 
to shalt thou come, but no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
For some time I felt a gleam of hope 
that I should survive the calamities of 


this disastrous night; but this was 
speedily destroyed by the increasing 
waters, which, nearly overwhelming 
us in this forlorn retreat, convinced 
me that the tide had not yet reached 
its utmost height. 
, Conceiving my own deliverance to 
be scarcely possible, I felt anxious for 
the eseape of my horse, and with this 
view, endeavoured tu disencumber him 
of the bridle and saddle; that, in 
attempting to swim, he might find no 
impediment to prevent bis reaching 
the shore. But, while I was thus en- 
gaged, to my utter astonishment, by 
another violent exertion, my horse 
partially. ascended on another crag, 
sufficiently so to keep his head above 
the water. Iwas not long in attempt- 
ing a similar effort, in which I happily 
succeeded. This, however, was our 
fast retreat, for just over our heads 
projected a large shelving rock, above 
which it was impossible for us to 
ascend, Here I sat down, with a 
mind somewhat composed, to wait the 





event which was hastily approaching, 
and with an expectation suspended 
between the hope of life and the fear 
of death. 

After remaining in this situation for 
some time, without being increasingly 
annoyed by the roaring waves, I began 
to hope that the tide had reached its 
height, and in this I was at length 
confirmed by the light of the rising 
moon, which, gleaming against the 
rocks, shewed, to my inexpressible 
joy, that the water had actually begun 
to subside. I was now convinced, 
that if we could retain our position 
until the water had retired, and I 
could survive the cold, we might both 
be preserved; but this was excéed- 
ingly doubtful, as the posture in which 
my horse stood was approaching toa 
perpendicular, and I was cherished by 
the warmth which proceeded from his 
breath, as I kept his head near my 
bosom, and derived from it a benefit 
which experience only can explain. 

As the tide retired, and the moon 
became more elevated, I discovered, 
by its increasing light, to what a fear- 
fal height we had ascended, and the 
difficulty of getting down, in safety, 
appeared not less formidable, than the 
means of getting up had been extra- 
ordinary. This, however, through a 
watchful Providence, was at last ‘with 
care effected, without any niaferial 
accident. On reaching the beach, 
from which the waves had now retired, 
I endeavoured to walk towards*in 
home, but found myself so benumbed, 
that I was unable; and my voice was 
so nearly gone, that I could not call 
for help, although I was not far from 
my father’s house, and near many kind 
neighbours, who would have risked 
their lives to render me assistance, if 
they had known of my situation. 

Being unable to proceed, I seated, 
myself upon a rock, and expected, 
from the intense cold, that here I must 
perish, although I had escaped the 
fury of the tempest, and the drenching 
of the waves. How long I remained 
here I cannot say with certainty, but, 
when almost reduced to a state of 
insensibility, I was providentially dis- 
covered in this position by my father’s 
servant, who had been sent out to 
search for me, as, from the laténess 
of the hour, the family had antici- 
pated some misfortune, and become 
alarmed: 

I had been in the water about three 
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or four hours, and. had, been exposed 
to the disasters. of the tempest, from 
about five in the evening to: half, past 
eleven at night, at which time I reached 
my comfortable dwelling much ex- 
hausted, but to the great joy of my 
affectionate parent, who, I doubt not, 
had been offering up petition= ‘7 my 
behalf, to Him who hears the ardent 
whispers of. the soul, when presented 
to him in sincerity, 

For this preservation, I desire to 
thank my God, but my words are poor 
and insufficient for this purpese. May 
all my actions praise him, and may 
my lengthened life be devoted to his 
glory ! 

Sept. 1, 1825. T.K——n. 

ee ee 
ON THE PRIMEVAL AND PRESENT STATE 
OF MAN. 


** Hoc uno loco, quasi falmine, totas homo, 
quantas—quantus est, prosternitor. Neque 
enim naturam dicit lesam, sed mortaam per 
peccatum ; ideoque ire obnexam.” BEZA. 


In the numerous crowd of theological 
speculators, there are some, who, 
‘“‘wise above that which is written,’ 
cannot admit the divine and scriptural 
declaration, of the utter depravity and 
desperate condition of apostate man. 
They contemplate his magnitude of 
intellect, his diversity of faculty, his 
dignity and superiority in the scale 
of creation, and then ask,—Can such 
be the creature which ignorance and 
fanaticism would represent as totally 
depraved, and eternally undone? Can 
he, who is the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of his Maker, be fallen so 
low into the awful depths of guilt, 
apostasy, and ruin? 

Such is, and ever has been, the rea- 
soning of the carnal and sophisticated 
mind, which vents its enmity to its 
Maker by opposition to his word, and 
manifests the same spirit of unhum- 
bled pride which stimulated him at 
first to disobey the mandate of Omni- 
patanen. and seal his everlasting ruin. 

hat man, however, is by natare so 
awfully depraved, and so hopelessly 
undone, is a truth which scripture 
unequivocally declares, and experience 
most palpably demonstrates ;—which 
reason can never refute, or opposition 
overcome, which is written alike upon 
all the movements of society, and all 
the actions of individuals, in charac- 
ters too obvious to be mistakea,—-too 
indelible to be erased. 





dn; order. to: prove the veracity of 
this position, Jet us glance :—~ 

I, At the physical state of Man. 

When all the orders of unintelligent 
creation were first summoned inte ex- 
istence, the simple volition of the Crea- 
tor was saflicient ; and, no sooner was 
the mandate uttered, than the effect 
was produced: but when man became 
the subject of creating power, a coun- 
cil was convened in the breast‘ of 
Jehovah, and the concurrence of the 
indivisible Trinity was requisite for 
the completion of the work, ‘ Let us 
make Man:” indicating at onee* the 
importance of the undertaking, ‘and 
the magnitude of its consequences: 
The resistless fiat was heardy re- 
echoed, and obeyed: Man was formed 
from the dust of the ground ;—and 
with a body complicated and inseru- 
table; with faculties extensive and 
diversified; with an intellect unfet- 
tered and majestic; with a soul imma- 
terial and immortal; he stood; the 
image of his Maker, the counterpart 
of Deity! Such, in its pristine purity, 
was the physical stateof Man. But 
**how is the gold become dim, how is 
the fine gold changed!” how is the 
workmanship of God defaced, how are 
the glories of man destroyed. The 
machinery of his body is, indeed, still 
complicated and wonderful ; but sin, 
like a canker-worm, feeding on ‘the 
vitals of the plant, extends its direfal 
influence through every part, and is 
gradually hastening the whole to cor- 
ruption and decay. His faculties are 
still diversified and extensive, but they 
are rather engrossed by the perishing 
trifles of time, than the more durable 
realities of eternity. His intellect is 
still, in some degree, unfettered and 
majestic; but it only soars into the 
regions of fancy, aad is simply exer- 
cised in profitiess speculations, His 
soul is still immaterial and immortal, 
but by reason of sin it is become ‘the 
heir to that undying worm, and those 
unquenchable flames, which constitate 
**the second death !” 

Such, then, being the physical, let 
us notice,— 

Il. The moral state of Man.: 

If, indeed, consistency of character, 
integrity of principle, or suavity of 
disposition, were all that is implied in 
genuine morality, we could not con- 
sider its influence as totally withdrawn; 
but if it consists in perfect holiness, 
internal purity, the consecration of all 
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our faculties, intellectual and physical, 
to the purposes for which they were 
originally designed, and the maintain- 
ing a life of undeviating rectitude and 
uninterrupted devotedness to the pre- 
cepts, the service, and the glory of 
God; our view of the subject becomes 
materially changed. Instances, in- 
deed, are not rare, of the former spe- 
cies of morality; but, if unconnected 
with at least some portion of the lat- 
ter, they are no more than the empty 
shell, the statue without vitality ; or, 
as the flower which only blooms upon 
a desert soil, destitute alike of fra- 
grance and of value. Taking then a 
yiew so extended of the subject, sad 
as the physical state of man appears, 
his moral condition is still darker, and 
more awful ia its character, propor- 
tion, and effects. And all the morality 
of the world, which some delight to 
represent as perfect in-its kind, an- 
gelic in its appearance, and divine in 
its influence, produced, as it is, from 
unhallowed motives, and exercised in 
Opposition to the revelation of God; 
will appear, to an enlightened mind, 
as the perversion of the noblest facul- 
ties, the debasement of the sublimest 
affections ; or, like Satan, clothed as 
an ‘‘ angel of light,” leading men blind- 
fold to hell, by a specious and pre- 
tended path to heaven. 

“That man was originally moral, is a 
truth that does not admit of rational 
disputation; The appearance of a 
temple in ruins, is sufficient evidence 
that it was once a perfect and splendid 
edifice; and the present state of man 
will indubitably demonstrate that his 
body and his soul, now guilty and 
debased, were once elevated and pure; 
but, when Adam sinned, real morality 
received its mortal wound. No longer 
could it rest in a bosom at vari- 
ance with its Maker. No longer 
could it spread its sacred fibrils in 
a soil that was only productive of 
thorns; and however what remains 
may be idolized by some, and coun- 
terfeited by others, yet, it must be 
repeated, that upon the entrance of 
sin, pure and perfect morality left our 
guilty world for ever! True it is, 
that some beams of its pristine glory 
continue to shine upon the souls of 
true believers through the sacrificed 
and immaculate Jesus,—the source 
and the centre of holingss and peace ; 
yet even these cannot present a stand- 
ard of perfect morality, nor can it ever 





be fully exemplified and enjoyed, save 
by the spirits of the just made perfect. 
The flower which once bloomed amid 
the innocence and purity of Eden, shall 
only flourish with primevaf glory in 
the paradise of God. Perfection, 
which once blest with ineffable delight 
the stainless breast of Adam, shall be 
known no more, till the consummation 
of blessedness in the realms of purity 
and peace. 

While the moral state of the natural 
man must ever continue to be defiled 
by guilt, and blackened with impeni- 
tence and pride ; let us notice, 

III. The spiritual state of man ; and 
how melancholy an aspect does it 
bear! 

We have seen his physical natare 
still. marked with much that is won- 
derful and glorious. We have seen 
him as a moral agent; incapable, in- 
deed, of exemplifying a perfect mora- 
lity ; but exhibiting at least an. inte- 
resting, though counterfeit, species of 
it. We must, however, contemplate 
the spiritual condition of the natural 
man, as darkness without one beam 
of light; (Job xii. 25.)—as despair, 
without one glimmering of hope; 
(Eph. ii. 12.) as death without one 
spark of animation, or of life; (Eph. 
ii. 1.) 

True it is, we may trace the magni- 
tude and splendour of the fabric, and 
behold the columns, and the capitals, 
and the tracery, and the arches—but 
they are stretched in ruinous prostra- 
tion, and are covered with the emblem 
of decay. True it is, we may still 
discover the dimensions and the state- 
liness of the oak—but though it stands 
erect, and spreads its wandering 
branches to the heavens; it is desti- 
tute of verdure and of life, and “‘ quasi 
fulmine,” it is smitten with “‘ the blast 
of the terrible one.” True it is, we 
may perceive the vastness and the 
width of the river, through which a 
flood of holy aspiration and heaven- 
born feelings were once perpetually 
flowing to God, as their origin, their 
centre, and their end; but the foun- 
tain is now exhausted and dry—and 
no silver stream reflects the sky upon 
its waveless breast. ; 

Do we inquire the cause? It is 
uttered by the voice of nature; it is 
proclaimed by the heralds of the Gos- 
pel; it is written with the flames of 
justice; it is thundered by the Word 
of the Eternal—‘“ All have sinned.” 
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Sin has paralyzed the energies, de- 
spoiled the beauties, prostrated the 
dignity, and extinguished the glories 
of man; it has réduced him to a level 
with the irrational creation; and ren- 
dered him the child of pain, of wretch- 
edness, and death. Yes! the scepti- 
cism of man may ridicule; the reason 
of man may dispute ; and the pride of 
man may deny, the truth;--but the 
testimony of experience, and the page 
of inspiration, alike declare “ naturam 
non lesam sed mortuam per peccatum 
esse.” 

Such, then, is naturally the state of 
man. Isit, however, hopeless or irre- 
mediable? No! Infinite wisdom has 
planned, infinite power effected, and 
infinite mercy offers, a way of redemp- 
tion. The condition of man was des- 
perate, the soul of man was ruined by 
reason of sin; but Christ, assuming 
our nature, bore the curse of iniquity— 
satisfied the demands of justice—ful- 
filled all righteousness — purchased 
pardon for the guilty—and redemption: 
for the believing. But here the depra- 
vity of man is manifested; the spiritual 
death of all mankind is awfully attested. 
He who has formed and created them; 
He who has “ poured out his soul’ to 
redeem them; He who will come in 
his glory to judge them;—is, by some 
neglected, and by others despised, 
They. see no beauty in his character, 
no veracity in his words; no terror in 
his threatenings, and no value in his 
redemption :—and, rejecting all the 
offers ofmercy, and refusing to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the Saviour, 
grasping solely at the perishing sha- 
dows Of time, they fill up the measure 
of their guilt, and sink into intermin- 
able wo. 

Such is not, however, universally 
the case. There are some, who, drawn 
by the mercy, and quickened by the 
Spirit of God, accept the overtures of 
redemption, and bow in humble sub- 
jection at the feet of theif deliverer. 
In such the image of God is partially 
restored—the flame of devotion is re- 
kindled. The temple rises again with 
somewhat of its former splendour, till 
it reaches beyond the starry firma- 
ment, and “ the top stone is brought 
in with shoutings of grace, grace unto 
it.” The oak, released from the icy 
trammels of winter, again assumes its 
verdant dress, and stands adorned 
with all the luxuriant decorations of 
spring. 

83.—VOL, VII. 





The fountain again sends | 


forth its former stream, which, flowin 

through all the vale of life, through all 
this ‘“‘ wilderness of sin,”. gains at 
length the promised land: above, and 
mingles its waters with that “river 
clear as crystal, proceeding from the 
throne of God and the Lamb.” Thus 
is the promise realized, that, “as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” 

Gloucester. 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY FUSELI, ESQ. R.A. 
( With a Portrait. ) 


Joun GAsPaRD Fuvess_I, the father of 
this celebrated artist, was a painter 
and writer of considerable talents at 
Zurich in Switzerland, where he died 
in 1781. He married in 1740, but 
though, for all that appears, his wife 
was a very amiable woman, her bus- 
band used to say, “that wedlock was 
incompatible with the cultivation of 
the fine arts.” 

Three sons were the fruits of this 
union, and they were all distinguished 
by their genius. Rodolph, the eldest, 
settled as a painter at Vienna ; Henry, 
the second, rose to still greater emi- 
nence in England ; and Gaspard, the: 
youngest, became distinguished as an 
entomologist, but died in the prime of 
life. 

The daily press hasmade Mr. Henry 
Fuseli to be eighty-seven years of age 
at the time of his death, which: is:a 
palpable mistake, if, as we have reason, 
to believe, his parents were married 
in 1740. His original destination was 
the church, and, after going through 
the high school of Zurich, with great 
credit, he was sent, with his compa- 
triot the celebrated Lavater, to the 
university of Berlin, where they both 
studied together. under their learned. 
countryman John George Sulzer, pro- 
fessor of mathematics. 

Here Henry Fuseli, for so we shall 
calihim, though hehad not then altered 
the orthography of his patronymic, 
applied very. diligently to the ancient 
and modern languages ; without omit- 
ting other pursuits. He and Lavater 
also made many excursions round 
Berlin, and both formed some inte- 
resting friendships in that city. Young 
Fuscli drew a number of sketches 
which excited notice, and he wrote 
some poetical-essays which were much 
admired. Ho iteog 
3T 
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Among other persons of consequence 
who were pleased with his genius and 
manners, was Sit Andrew Mitchell, 
the British resident; and, on bis re- 
commendation, Fuseli resolved to visit 
England, provided he could obtain the 
consent of his parents: Having se- 
cured this, and taken the degree of 
Master of Arts, he, at the age of 
twenty-one, set out for Londen. On 
quitting his friend Lavater, the physi- 
ognomist put into his hand a slip of 
paper, neatly written, and elegantly 
framed, containing this monition, “‘ Do 
the third part of what you can do.” 
In presenting this oracular prescript, 
he said, “‘ There, my dear friend, hang 
that up in your bedchamber ; keep the 
counsel constantly in mind, and I know 
what will be the result.” 

The first employment of Yuseli in 
England was that ef e teacher and 
translator of Janguages. To improve 
himself in English composition, he 
undertook, and executed, a version 
of “‘ Winkelman’s Reflections on the 
Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks ; 
with Instructions for the Connoisseur; 
and an Essay on Grace in Works of 
Art.” 

Winkelman was the intimate friend 
and correspondent of the elder Fuseli, 
so that his translator possessed many 
advantages in giving the -best of his 
works an English dress, ‘by having 
heard his own explanations of the 

rinciples which were laid down in 

is critical reflections and didactic 
essays. The book, when finished, was 
published in 1765 by subscription, and 
dedicated to lord Scarsdale, who took 
a lively interest in the concerns of 
Mr. Fusseli, as he now called himself, 
though, afterwards, he softened the 
name again for the sake of euphony. 
Soon after the appearance of this 
entertaining volime, the translator 
was desired to accompany the son of 
a nobleman on his travels through 
Europe ; but at Paris, on some dis- 
agreement, the parties separated, and 
the tutor returned to London, where 
he was much employed by Mr. Cadell, 
the successor of Andrew Millar, and 
the no less worthy Joseph Johnson, 
who was then also rising into eminence 
as a publisher. For them he trans- 
lated severai popular boeks from the 
German and French ; by which means 
he acquired a complete mastery of the 
English language, and a great readi- 
ness in composition. 





ve oe 


But he also evinced his literary 
powers still further, about the same 
time, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Writings and Conduct of Rous- 
seau ;” a production which displays a 
wonderful exuberance of imagination, 
and great comman< over a foreign 
tongue. At the period when this piece 
made its appearance, Rousseau had 
excited the public curiosity in an 
extraordinary degree, by his quarrel 
with Hume, and his own capricious 
conduct in England, where he had met 
with an asylum and a pension, which 
he ill deserved. 

In the midst of these pursuits, Fu- 
seli found time te amuse himself with 
drawing; though he had no idea of 
making painting his profession, from 
which, indeed, he was much dissuaded 
by his father, who, notwithstanding his 
own success in the art, and enthusiasm 
for it, was very reluctant to indulge 
his children in the same taste. What 
were his motives, it is not easy to con- 


jecture, but, as far as regards his two 


eldest sons, he failed to divert the tide 
of genius; and at the close of life he 
rejoiced to hear their praises, and to 
be satisfied that they were well de- 
served. 

At the time when Henry Fuseli was 
earnestly urged by some of his friends 
to adopt the diplematic line, for which 
he was deemed qualified, and, by 
others, te enter the ecclesiastical state, 
for which he had been educated, he 
happened te shew some of his carly 
sketches to Sir Joshua Reynolds, whe 
was s0 much struck with the accuracy 
of the drawing, and the originality of 
conception which they exhibited, that 
he said, ‘‘ Were i the author of these 
designs, and any person offered me 
ten thousand:a year to relinquish the 
pursuit of the art, I would spurn the 
propesal with contempt.” This flat- 
tering judgment of that great master, 
determined at once the mind of Faseli; 
and from that moment he formed the 
resolution of quitting every other call- 
ing, for the one to which he was evi- 
dently destined by nature. 

In 1771, he and Dr. Armstrong, the 
poet and physician, with whem he had 
contracted an intimacy in Germany, 
set out for Italy; the latter to recruit 
his health, and the other to improve 
his talent, by inspecting the great 
works of art in their native and most 
favoured region. In their voyage to 
Leghorn, they encountered very tem- 
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pestuous weather, and put into Genoa, 
where the two travellers parted, Arm- 
strong for Florence, and Fuseli for 
Rome. In the capital of the world he 
made the.works of Michael Angelo his 
daily study, preferring that powerful 
master to every other, not even except- 
ing the divine Raffaelle himself. 

While at Rome he became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of St. Luke; and, 
if we are to credit some accounts, he 
there formed an intimate connexion 
with the celebrated sculptor Canova. 
This story, however, has an apocry- 
phal character, for Canovahad scarcely 
entered his twentieth year when Fu- 
seli returned to England; and though 
his genius had been developed at an 
early period, his powers were not much 
known beyond Venice, when our pain- 
ter was pursuing his studies at Rome. 
Mr. Fuseli, during his residence in 
Italy, transmitted to his friends in 
London, some performances which 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and gained universal approbation. 
The principal of these pictures was 
that of ‘‘ O&dipus and his two Daugh- 
ters ;” a subject in which the artist 
had an opportunity of giving full scope 
to his powers in the representation of 
the stormy passions. 

After an absence of seven years, 
Mr. Faseli fixed his residence.in Lon- 
don, with a reputation already so far 
secured, as to place him little, if at all, 
below West, who. was then extremely 
popular. He became a member of 
the Royal Academy, as a matter of 
course, and contributed, by the pro- 
ductions of his pencil, to advance the 
dignity of that noble establishment. 
He had, however, a teazing opponent 
in Barry, the professor of painting, 
who publicly in his lectures, and pri- 


vately in discourse, never failed to 
ridicule his performances, on account 
of their extravagance ; but it was sin- 


gular and mortifying enough, that the 
waspish critic should, on being dis- 
missed from the chair, be succeeded 
by Fuseli, whose conduct in the office 
was the very reverse of that of his 
surly predecessor. 

In 1786, the late alderman John 
Boydell commenced that great na- 
tional work, the Shakspeare Gallery, 
to which Mr. Fuseli contributed his 
proportion of pictures ; but the asser- 
tion, that the plan originated with him, 
is a gross mistake. The idea was 
purely accidental, and arose in a con- 
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versation at the dising-table of Mr. 
Josiah Boydell, the alderman’s ne- 
phew, at Hampstead. The company 
consisted of Mr. George Nicol, book- 
seller to the late king, John Hoole the 
translator of Ariosto, Hayley the poet, 
and West, Romney, and Paui Sandby, 
the painters. After dinner, the sub- 
ject of historical painting was started, 
and when one of the party lamented 
the neglect of that branch of the art in 
this country, the alderman observed, 
that nothing was wanted but a stimu- 
lus for the direction of genius, which 
he would willingly encourage, if a 
proper topic could be selected. Mr. 
Nicol immediately mentioned Shak- 
speare, and the effect was electrical ; 
every one present spontaneously ex- 
claiming, that a happier hint could not 
have been furnished. The alderman 
was as good as his word, and the 
Shakspeare Gallery,in Pall-Mall, soon 
afterwards attracted general attention. 
The pictures painted by Mr. Fuseli, 
for this undertaking, were eight, be- 
sides one for the small edition of 
Shakspeare. 

The Plays selected for his magic 
pencil were, the “ Tempest,” the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “ Macbetb,” 
the ‘‘Second Part of Henry IV;” 
“Henry V.;” “King Lear;” and 
“Hamlet.” The last was his master- 
piece, and inferior to none in the éntire 
collection. The scene is that of the 
Ghost, and it is painted with wonder- 
ful sublimity of conception. There 
bever, perhaps, was a greater testi- 
mony given to the effect of any picture, 
than what was involuntarily paid to 
this performance by a celebrated me- 
taphysician now living. 

As a matter of favour, this gentle- 
man was admitted to an inspection of 
the Gallery some time before it was 
opened to the pane. He began his 
scrutiny with the pictares on the side 
of the room, opposite to that where Mr. 
Fuseli’s Hamlet hung; bat, on suddenly 
turning his head in that direction, he 
caught a sight of the phantom, and 
exclaimed, in an accent of terror, 
“‘ Lord have mercy upon me!” 

The success which attended these 
efforts to embody and give a form to 
the idealities of fancy, inflamed the 
artist with the ambition of illustrating 
‘¢ Paradise Lost” in the same manner. 
Accordingly, he painted a series of 
forty-seven pictures, from the principal 
circumstances and sublime personié- 
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cations of that immortal epic, the 
whole of which he exhibited to the 
public, in Pall-Mall, in 1799. _Criti- 
cism, however, was more than usually 
severe on this occasion; and even 
before the opening of the gallery the 
newspapers were plied with pasqui- 
nades tending \to create a prejudice 
against the painter, by denouncing 
the laboured productions of his fertile 
genius, as.monstrous, ridiculous, and 
repulsive, ander the title of ‘‘ Fuseli’s 
Devils.” 

Inyidious as. all this was, it cannot 
be denied, that. the Miltonic gallery, 
taken together, did not elevate the 
artist in the judgment of those who 
had formed an estimate of his powers 
by. what he had previously executed 
for the elucidation of Shakspeare. 
There, at least, he was careful to keep 
the dramatic representations in view, 
whether historical or visionary, the 
creatures of life, or of the imagination; 
but here he laid the reins on the neck 


of his genius, and suffered his fancy |. 


to wander at pleasure; the conse- 
quence of which was, that though 
always vigorous and original, he fre- 
quently became obscure, and, in aim- 


ang at sublimity, fell into caricature. 
Among his most glaring faults, was 
. an habitual desire to embody images 
in the most repulsive forms and terri- 


fying, situations. If, therefore, the 
axiom of sir Joshua Reynolds be true, 
that the object and end of the imitative 
arts is to delight the imagination, it 
must be admitted by the most enthu- 
siastic admirers of Fascli, that their 
favourite bad an. extraordinary idea 
of mental pleasure; for, instead of 
fascinating he appals, and the utmost 
that can be said of his manner is, that 
it is made up of negatives and super- 
latives. 

His female figares, if not attractive 
by their charms, excite admiration by 
the anatomical accuracy. with, which 
the action, of the muscles and _ the 
articulation of the joints areex pressed; 
and if his men want grace, they .are 
not deficient in strength and energy ; 
if he called no seraphs down from the 
celestial spheres, he knew, how to 
bring up the most tremendous, and 
harrowing spectres from the ** vasty 
deep.” Of the pictures which, consti- 
tuted. the Miltonic, Gallery, the best 
were, Satan summoning his Legions 
from the Lake; Sin, Death, and Satan 
at the gate of Hell; and the Vision of 


Adam, where he sces the fatal conse- 
quences of his lapse, in the miseries 
which should befall his posterity. 

Of these pictures there have been 
some fine prints engraved; besides 
which, Mr. Fuseli furnished a set of 
designs for another edition of Shak- 
speare. Healso painted and exhibited 
some picces illustrative of Gray’s 

“Bard,” and the “‘ Descent of Odin ;” 
but one of the most remarkable of his 
attempts was displayed in the painting 
of ‘* Count Ugolino” froni Dante, evi- 
dently intended to compete with the 
famous performance of Reynolds. The 
appearance of this effort natarally gave 
ample scope to the spirit of criticism, 
and some there were who had the 
hardihood to exalt the production of 
Fuseli over that of his predecessor. 
But, without wishing to detract from 
the merits of the later artist, we may 
be permitted to say, that, in placing 
himself by the side of Reynoids, he 
evinced a strange want of judgment. 

In one instance only did Sir Joshua 
ever draw upon fancy, to supply w’ «t 
nature could not furnish for an historic 
composition; and that was in the in- 
troduction of the Demon behind the 
dying cardinal Beaufort in the play 
of Henry the Sixth. But setting aside 
this personification of a troubled con- 
science, we shall never find in.the 
work of Reynolds any other display 
of inward emotions than what may be 
met with in real life. His ‘‘ Ugolino,” 
for instance, excites commiseration, 
and an eager desire to know the cir- 
cumstances that have led to this me- 
lancholy scene of wo. Bat the pic- 
ture painted by Fuseli, of the same 
subject, on the contrary, repels curio- 
sity, and causes the mind to shriak 
from the frantic image of infuriated 
despair. 

It is not. meant, by these remarks, 
to undervalue the merits of this artist, 
which were unquestionably of a high 
character; but, to: point out those 
excrescences, that will ever make the 
judicious observer regret the waste of 
powerful talents upon vagaries, which 
neither polish taste,nor improve the 
understanding. Had Fuseli been less 
of. a mannerist, and had he made 
sober nature his constant guide in the 
delineation of his figures, and the/ex- 
pression of the passions, he would 
have stood on a lofty pre-eminence, 
and been deservedly recommended as 
a model worthy of imitation. 
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It has already been observed, that 
in 1798, he succeeded to the chair of 
instruction in the Royal Academy. 
This office he held till 1804, when, on 
being appointed keeper of the aca- 
demy, he was, by the rules of the in- 
stitution, that the same person shall 
not retain two situations at the same 
time, obliged to resign the professor- 
ship. A stronger proof, however, 
could not be given of the personal re- 
spect in which he was regarded by his 
professional brethren, and of the value 
set upon his prelectorial talents, than 
his re-appointment to the chair, on the 
resignation of Mr. Tresham, in 1810; 
when, notwithstanding the standing 
law, he was allowed to unite the two 
offices, and to hold the keepership till 
his death, 

In 1801, he published, in one quarto 
volume, a portion of his lectures, de- 
livered at the Royal Academy; but 
though very ingenious and uncom- 
monly animated, some objections were 
raised against them, on account chiefly 
of the haughty tone in which the author 
thought proper to speak of many dis- 
tinguished English artists. The lec- 


tures which he subsequently delivered 


were of a better description, particu- 
larly those of 1815 and 1816, in which 
he gave an elegant history of painting, 
from the rise of this noble art in Italy. 
In one of these discourses, we remem- 
ber to have been particularly strack 
with the lectarer’s division of ‘ Inven- 
tion” into three classes; as landscape, 
or the delineation of animal and vege- 
table life ; historical composition ; and 
a still more elevated style, selecting 
and combining the most interesting 
parts of the other two, under the de- 
nomination of dramatic and epic paint- 
ing. The dramatic, Mr. Fuseli said, 
originated with Raffaelle, and the finest 
specimen of it is the cartoon'of “ St. 
Paul preaching at Athens.” The epic, 
however, he pronounced to be the 
loftiest species of human invention ; 
and after dwelling upon the transcen- 
dent merits of Homer and Phidias in 
poetry and sculpture, he placed in the 
same rank with them, Michael Angelo 
for the class of painting. These lec- 
tures, we believe, have not as yet 
been given to the world; but if they 
should hereafter appear, we would 
recommend the praning knife to be 
exercised pretty. freely, where the 
ingenious author chose to give way 


to a vein of sportive hamour in his | 





allusions to modern taste and patron- 
age. 

In 1805, Mr. Faseli was employed 
by the booksellers to revise and en- 
large Pilkington’s“ Dictionary of Pain- 
ters;” a work which derives all its va- 
lue from the simple fact, that it was 
the first compilation of the kind in the 
English language. As a biography, 
however, it is both meagre and iiicor- 
rect; and in regard to criticism it is 
beneath contempt. Mr. Faseli added 
some new articles to this edition, 
chiefly translated from his father’s 
Memoirs of Swiss painters; and he 
also scattered a few opinions here and 
there, upon the characters of the lead- 
ing masters of the great schools of 
art, particularly those of Italy. After 
all, however, the dictionary is exceed- 
ingly imperfect; and it is little to the 
credit of the arts and literature of this 
country, that the book should have 
been so long suffered to remain in pos- 
session of the field without being super- 
seded byone more worthyof the subject. 
Had Mr. Fuseli, instead of throwing 
away his time upon this piece of patch- 
work, digested his valuable materials 
and collections into a regular history 
of painting, he would have rendered a 
great service to the world of letters 
and science. 

By his long residence here, this in- 
genious man had become almost wholly 
English; and he both spoke and wrote 
the language with a facility very re- 
markable for one who had completed 
his education previous to his settling 
in this country. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
his style of literary composition re- 
sembled, in some degree, his manner 
of painting; being so redundant in the 
coinage of a new phraseology, and so 
overloaded with incongruous imagery, 
as to be frequently incomprehensible. 
It is remarkable, that bis early publi- 
eations were mach more chaste than 
those of his declining years; and, in- 
deed, the same observation will hold 
good with respect to the productions 
of his penci!, the eccentricity of which 
increased, when it might have been 
expected that the airiness of his fancy 
had subsided. 

In domestic life, Mr. Fuseli was 
distinguished by his activity and tem- 
perance. He was a very early riser; 
and, whether in town or country, gene- 
rally rose with, and sometimes before, 
the sun. He took a deal of exercise, 
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by which means he preserved his 
health to extreme old age. He was 
perhaps one of the most affectionate 
husbands that ever breathed; and his 
respectable lady, to whom he was mar- 
ried many years, survives him in the 
enjoyment of all his property. 
aving mentioned these circum- 
stances, the reader, it is hoped, will 
excuse the relation of an anecdote 
connected with the private history of 
Fuseli. It has already been stated, 
that, among his early friends, was the 
late Joseph Johnson, the publisher. 
At the table of that honest and liberal 
minded tradesman, the painter was a 
frequent, and always welcome guest. 
Here he had an opportunity of meet- 
ing the celebrated Mary Wolstoncroft, 
with whose conversation he was so 
much pleased, that he gave her a ge- 
neral invitation to his house. Ac- 
uaintance ripened into friendship, 
till at length this extraordinary woman 
made overtures in writing. to Fuseli, 
of such a nature, as shocked his feel- 
ings, and his door was closed against 
her for ever. This story would not 
have found a place here, had it not 
been for the still more disgusting fact, 
that the conduct of Mary found an 
apologist in the man whom she after- 
wards made her husband, and who 
published her memoirs for ‘he edifica- 
tion of the sex. . 

Mr. Fuseli died at the seat of the 
countess of Guilford, Patney Hill, 
April 16, 1825; and on Sunday, the 
24th, his remains were brought to 
town, to be laid in state, in the great 
room of the Royal Academy. On the 
following day, they were deposited in 
a private vault, in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, close to the body of his great 
friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the 
Serer were Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

. R. A.; Henry Howard, Secretary to 
the Royal Academy; Robert Smirke; 
Sir William. Beechey; Thomas Phil- 
lips, Esq.; A. E. Chalon, Esq.; W. 
Mulready, Esq.; G. Jones, Esq.; R. 
R. Reeiagle, Esq.; and J. Wyattville, 
Esq. all of them i yal Academicians ; 
besides whom were several other 
distinguished friends of the deceased 
artist, particularly Dr. Charles Sym- 
mons; S. Cartwright, Esq.; Lord J. 
Stuart; Admiral Sir George Moore ; 
Hon. Col. Howard; Sir Edward An- 
trobus; S. Rogers, W. Locke, W. Ros- 
coe, W. Y. Ottley, B. R. Haydon, T.G. 
Wainwright, and M. Houghton; Esqrs. 





PORCKY. 


LINES TO AN APOSTATE. 


‘Where is then the blessedness ye spake of?” 
GALATIANS, 


a 


Ou, Tommy, think of years 
When faith was strong, and 


When heaven's candle cheer'd thy head ; 
And in thy tabernacle fair, 

The secret of the Lord—was prayer. 

Thy root was spread by waters clear; 

Soft dews of grace the branches cheer ; 
And pure devotion wing’d the hours, 
Hence winter snow, or sommer showers, 
Alternate pass'd in rapid flight; 

For prayer by day and song by night 
Made thee forget, (O joy sublime !) 

All change, all seasons, and all time; 
The tartle peace, within thy breast 

On rose and myrtle built her nest. 

Thy soul was like a peaceful lake, 
Before the morning breezes wake. 

Then all could please, ip field and flood ; 
The swelling fruit, the infant bud ; 
Earth’s carpet green, heaven’s ceiling blue, 
Woke in thy breast sensations new. 

Thy spirit breathing purest love, 

A temple for the —_— Dove, 

In wary grove an altar rais’d, 

Where man was lov‘d, and God was prais’d : 
For thy expanding heart took in 

A world, y+ Arena sin a 

And gave full play ample sco 

To fth, benevolence, and hope, 2 

And joy, that lastre pure and clear, 
Sweet dewdrop of another sphere ; 
Creation all with beauty smiled, 

For thou wast God’s adopted child! 


Bat, ah! the scene is changed now, 
A settled cloud is on thy brow; 
*Tis gloom without, and guilt within, 
The gloom of fear, the guilt of sin. 
Tommy, thy rising sun set, - 
Since we in love the last time met ! 
Shorn of thy beauty, now I trace 
Care’s wrinkles on thy alter’d face; 
That face had then a smile serene, 
"Tis haggard now, the throne of spleen. 
O, coald I see thine inmost thought! 
What desolation sin bath wrought ! 
A troubled sea I then shoald spy 
Beneath—above, a sullen sky : 
A conscience strack with many a dart; 
Guilt’s valture gnawing at thy heart; 
Fell hate and devil-eyed despair, 
Pride, anger, and corroding care ; 
With sceptic doubt, the demon’s spell, 
And unbelief, that child of hell ; 
The sin that gives all trath the lie, 
The sin of sins, below the sky ; 
Tt hides the cross, contemns the creed, 
And makes tbe reprobate indeed! 
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O Tommy, think apon thy state! 

How near thou wast to heaven's gate ; 
And now, I tremble while I tell, 
Saspended o’er the pit of hell; 
Suspended by a single hair, 

Which cat, you plaage for ever there! 
The frost of sin hath nipp’d the bad 
And bloom of superlanar good ; 

Thy soul, that bloom’d a garden fair, 
Is now a desert, sightless, bare ; 

And moral desolation lowers 

Along thy once delightfal bowers. 

A star thou wast, that brightly shone 
In Zion’s mild and beauteous zone ; 
Bat ab, thon art a fallen star! 

And peace within is chang’d to war. 
The silver lamp, whose light we prais’d, 
High in the sanctuary rais’d ; 

Barning with holy oil no doubt, 

Is like the foolish virgins, out. 

The golden city, where the shrine 
Was sacred to the Lamb divine; 

Is now a den of robbers foul, 

Where serpents hiss and satyrs howl. 
Is this the mao, who, strong in faith? 
Was pressing to the victor’s wreath, 
Alas! alas! how chang’d from him, 
The light is shade, the gold is dim ; 
Sunk are the might on the field, 

And cast away his diamond shield! 
The vineyard, once so fair to view, 
Where ali was done that love could do; 
The pains of Deity hath foil’d, 

And Tings forth clasters sour and wild! 
O Tommy, view ts bliss above! 

A vast eternity of love, 

Joy gushing from the throne eternal ; 
A spring ef beauty ever vernal. 
Sweetness, that tastes for ever sweet ; 
A centre, where all bliss shall meet: 
Where all varieties of good 

Are putting forth the tender bud; 

And jubilee, all joy excelling, 

Each spirit’s rapiures ever swelling ; 
The Lamb their centre, theme, and union, 
O sweet, beatified communion; 

All sin excladed, not a care 

Can ever find admittance there: 

A sabbath, sacred to delight ; 

A san of glory ever bright: 

No death, united friends to sever ; 

On each delight, is writ for ever. 

No type of bliss, so pure, has earth, 
Save in the joy of second birth;. 

And that is but a drop in motion, 

To heaven's unfathomable ocean ; 
This is the bliss of bliss—O say 

Will Tommy cast the crown away? 


O think upon the yawning grave! 
Where Christ alone has power to save; 
When ee break, and life shall 


He is thy surety, sponsor, bail ; 
If he but then in mercy nod, 
Thy soul is wafted home to God; 
Bat if he frown on thee at fast, 


And Judas feels the wrath of God! . 








i ee 


Bat canst thou not, my fallen friend, 
One suppliant look to heaven send? 
If sick of sin, abas’d with shame, 
Weep—and He’ll write in bliss thy name! 
—— is still on Zion’s bill, rs 

nd glory’s over judgment still. 
od § si icate, confess, and prove 
Tuough guilt is thine—yet God is Love! 
Leave thy companions, yet alove, ' 
There’s still a path to mercy’s throne ; 
And Jesu’s blood that thway is, 
a a lost = 1% heaven s bliss. 

ead, str e, sigh, nor let him go, 
Till poor tees te pardon hone 
And angels on their harps resound 
“The dead’s alive, the lost is foand!” 


Salop, Sept. 8th, 1825. Jos. MARSDEN. 


a 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE FAREWELL. 
O THISs is an accent that goes to the heart 
Like the point of a lance or a spear, 


It flutters the bosom with agoniz’d smart, 
From the eyelids it forces a tear. 


Who is there would dash the wet tear from the 


eye, 
Which : moment his anguish might quell, 
O who would disdain the relief of a sigh, 
When distress’d with the parting farewell? 
In vain may philosophy boast of its powers, 
In vain may phi Pp b 
Though pare, sound, and just, in less sorrowfyl 
ours, 
Then in vain are the maxims they teach. 


For bee = Tg knowledge, and seience 
r ’ 
Avail ght in the tend vt paste 
These may strengthen the soul, and ennoble 
the mind, 
Bat, Oh! what can they do for the heart? 


The mariner sails from his dear native land, 
As her white cliffs reeede from his view, 
O think with what feelings he holds forth his 





hand, 

Saying, Albion, my country, adieu! ~ 
And O how the soul of the warrior yearns 
O’er the wife of his bosom so true, 
As once and again the brave hero returns 

To repeat the last mournful “ Adieu.” 


(The infant that fatherly fondness caress’d, . 
Yet unconscious of grief as of sin, 

It smiled at the glittering star on his breast, 
Bot it saw not the tamalt within!) ‘ 


Imagine the lover about to depart 
From the maid of his earliest choice, 

The look of the fair one appeals to his heart, 
And forbids him again to rejoice. 


And when a dear friend is to leave us alone, 
Call’d by Providence far, far away, 
How dreary the hour that shall witness him 


one, 
oO nae bent is that call to obey! 


Bat yet there is joy intermingled with grief, 
Waces: 4. we aphid ations 


One keen satisfaction relief,— 
That of loving—of Siering these love. 
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And hope too will whisper the flattering tale, 
That the day of re-union shall come ; 

And fancy delights on the prosperous gale, 
That sball send the lov’d wanderers home. 

The mariner comes from the bellowing main, 
E’en the warrior his dear ones may greet, 

The sweet voice of friendship may r us 


again, 
And the lovers may happily meet. 

When past are the days that mast yet intervene, 
How enraptar’d the bosom will swell, 

No longer regretted the sad parting scene, 
Nor remembered the gloomy “‘ farewell.” 


What peace to the Christian—what transport 


is given, 
When ad this dark world and its care, 
Bids farewell to earth—hears the welcomes of 
heaven, 
As he enters triumpbantly there! 
Deal. E. B. 
— 


WINTER.—(A FRAGMENT.) 
OLD Winter comes with stern and haggard 


row, 
And moffles Nature with his snowy robe. 
Yon brook, that late its marm’ring rillets roll’d 
In silver mazes through the vale, wat’ring 
The meads, and stadding with wild fow’rs its 
inks, 
Now winds no more; bat hard congeal’d, its 


course 
Beneath the chill king’s reign, all torpid lies. 
The fields, that late, e’er they had doff'd the 


_dress 
The livery Spring bad given, all verdant 
With a grassy carpet were beclad ;—dall, 


Disrobed of all their freshness, now present 
A barren, brown and dreary to the sight. 
Trees stript of all their foliage naked stand 
With branches trembling to the riving blast 
That o’er them sweeps. 


And as stern Winter o’er 
The face of Nature desolation works, 
So age on man its with’ring mildew lays, 
Its head of snow, and dull, weak flow of blood. 
Yonder bebold the pilgrim, who has ran 
The race of life, past through blest infancy, 
Bright youth, aioe manhood; journ’ing on, 
The ragged and the thorny path be treads 
That leads towards the grave, the only scene, 
The last remaining part left him to act. 
Slowly he walks, nor turns aside his steps 
To pluck the rose that on the briar blows ; 
For he bas learnt, tho’ it so brightly blooms, 
Tis set aroand with thorns, He calls to mind 
The morn of life, and sighing recollects 
How oft in youth, when highly beat his heart, 
And Hope spread wide her wings, he eager 


spran; 
Atev ry flow’r that beaatified his way ;— 
Pursued the phantom Pleasure as it flew, 
Nor left the chase ’till its bright hae had fled: 
Till the first charm, that led him on so warm, 
Had vanish’d from before him quite, and left 
Him only pain, and sad remorse behind. 
L. W. W. 


i ieee 


SIN. 
THERE is: a grief, which, when it woands the 


Bears with itits own balm :--and there’s a:wo 
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That brings no balm at all, and whose sad 
smart, 
For ever causes misery’s stream to low,— 
Wbocoarteth crime, doth alwayscourta foe. 
And if thou plange thyself into the fload, 
Tell me, how dost thou know, how deep 
to go! 
And ifit drown not, with thy neighbour’s blood, 
Twill drown thee with thine own, and thou 
must feel the rod. 


The sting of death is sin, and ’tis a sting 

That spreads its poison all throughout the 
frame, 

Debasing and polluting every thing 
That dweileth in the heart.—The very name 
Of piety it takes away, and shame 

Flies with it—when meu call it drivelling cant, 
Bat if thou hast been wounded, and the flame 

Barns in thy breast, nought can supply thy 


want, 
Unless for heavenly water-brooks, e’en as the 
hart thou pant. 


Cast thou a stone into the water. See! 

It falls, and then is cover'd by the wave ; 

And nothing marks the spot where it might be, 
But circles stretching wide above its grave, 
And more, and moreallotted space they pave. 

Then ask thyself,—thus shall it be with me? 
When the first shock, which sin’s swift 

arrow gave, 

Is past and o’er. The effect of it will be 

Imprinted on the soul, wide as eternity. 
Dudley. A 
— 


THE. RANSOMED HEBREW. 

No more I'll raise my pensive strain, 
Nor otter forth my wo, 

Nor e’er again will L complain, 
Or speak the grief I know; 

Bat drive away the cares which clang 
To us when we deriv'd 

A pleasure, as we mournfal sung, 
Of liberty depriv’d. 

No longer dormant shall the lyre 
Hang on the lonely tree; 

As now my captive cures expire, 
It oft may soothing be: 

To gladden, by each dalcet note, 
I'll touch each sacred string, 

And then my heart and voice devote, 
My gratitade to sing. 

Nor more I'll sing my sire’s lament, 
Nor wail his cheerless fate; 

But bless the happy hoar he went 
To claim a happier state : 

Yet will I tell, how by a nod, 
And with bis parting breath, 

He bade me put my trast in God,— 
Then suuk, compos’d, in death. 

To that great God, that pow’r supreme, 
An altar I will raise, 

And there express the blessed theme, 
My gratitude and praise : 

And there I'll tane my pious lays, 
And speak whate’er Peel; 

And there, inspir’d by freedom’s rays, 
I will his traths reveal. 

Then if my persecators hear 
My. humble accents rise; ~ 





Haply ’twill stop their mad career, 
And ope:the heathen’s eyes : 
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Then sweet, indeed, Pothange will be, 
To light their darken’d souls ; 
And shew the misled race, in me, 
A living God controuls. 
New Mint. T. Jerome, Junr. 
ce 


ON AN ZZOLIAN HARP. 


I THOUGHT a heavenly host descended, 
Aad bore their music from the sky, 
So sweetly were the soft tones blended, 
So perfect was the apber - 
1 thought, for sure, the earthly lyre 
Was touch’d with living, sacred fire. 
Softly, sweetly, sunk the sound, 
Esing, dying, slow away. 
Then the furious strings rebound 
With the wild, untator’d lay. 
Oh! [ coald sit, and hear it sing, 
Till all my soul wascaptiv’d in its notes ; 
Til borne on bright imagination’s wing, 
I barbonr’d only the far-soaring thoughts 
Which its all-varied strains inspire. 
Now, melting in soft sorrow’s soothing mood; 
Till in my eye, the falling tear-drop stood :— 
And then, exalted, rais'd, uplifted bigh, 
By fancy led, where she alone ean fly, — 
Upborne from off the earth, and wing’d with 
flaming fire! 


Dudley. A.C. 


——— 


THE DREAM.—(A FRAGMENT.) 


A SOFTEN’D light upon the scene was spread, 
Like the dim glimm’ring of the waning moon ; 

Twas silent as the dwellings of the dead, 
Yet all seem’d busy as the stirring noon. 

Lo! from the ground arose, array’d in gloom, 
A little ball, majestically slow,— 

Of clayey hue, yet clethed with Joveliest bloom, 
And robed in cloyds which fell condens’d 

below. 

The thunder peai’d, and rent the little ball, 
Aad from the rentcame forth a bay-tree’s leaf; 

’T was large and bright, yet seem’dof clay withal, 
And droop’d a little, as *twere half im grief. 

The thunder rent the sphere again, and, lo! 
The leaf was gone, and in its place a hand, 

A hand of clay, burst forth with dazzling show, 
And pointed upwards to the heavenly land. 


Lightning and clouds through al) the welkin 
fl . 


oat 
Fantastic tumults wild, the dream attend ; 
And a white scroll appear’d, whereon was wrote, 
In her own tongue, “‘ Here shall your sorrows 


Then barst. the ball, and struw’d itself around, 
And part upon her gay attire was driven; 
The wild dream vanish’d with a mighty sound, 
And she awoke--and wish’d herselfin heaven. 

T. G. 
— 


SONNET.—ON Despair. 


I seek the dark and lone retreat, 
Unknowa, untrad by human feet ; 
The dens by day, the.woods by. night, 
ding those oranae, eee — i 
Spring appear’d in r charms, 
I felt.the power of Love’s.solt arms; 
83.—VOL. VII. 
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Bat with stern Winter's frown there came 
Not hope-despair ;—not love-disdain. 
Since then all joys from me are fled, 

The mansions of the silent dead 


i heart 
Despair hath fix’d her keenest dart. 
ee ae 


The Works of James Arminius, D.D. 
formerly Professor VA Diwinity in the 
University of Leyden. Translated 
Srom the Latin. ty which are added, 
Brandt's Life of the Author, &c. 
With a copious and authentic Account 
of the Synod of Dort, By James 

ichols, Author of “ €alvinism and 
Arminianism Compared in their Prin- 
ciples and Tendency.” Vol. I. pp. 
a London. Longman and Ch. 
8 


THis velume, formidable thonghit is in 
appearance to a timid student, mus 
be viewed as a production of consi-+ 
derable importance. The ‘ testimo- 
nies” of forty respeetable authors of 
different religious denominations,— 
which are appended to the Transla- 
tor’s Preface, prove the estimation in 
which Arminius was held, ‘‘as a man 
of unaflected piety and upright com 
duct, of principles and of character 
that were truly Christian; whose un- 
derstanding was at once solid and 
acute; whose discourses from the 
pulpit were impressive, eloquent, and 


‘useful; whose labours as a minister, 


and as a Professor of Divinity, were 
faithful and preductive; whese lee- 
tures were attended by a numerous 
auditory, that admired the strength of 
his arguments, and were astonished at 
the great learning which he displayed ; 
whose private life was animated by 
the spirit, and adorned with the graces, 
of the religion which he taught ; and 
whose writings, which are more ex- 
cellent tham numerous, are distin- 
guished by: a great deal of accurate 
thinking, by distinct views of the sub- 
jeets which he discusses, and hy a 
simple and perspicuens style.”—This 
is the character which two well-in- 
formed Calvinists have given of Armi- 
nius, and his.method of teaching; and 
it is abundantly confirmed: by the 
testimonies of other writers, whose 
connexion with this eminent Detch 
Professor was of a still niore intimate 
nature. 

That veritable church-historian, the 
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observed, in his History of the Re- 
formed Church, (Cent. 17. sec. 2. pt. 2.) 
The doctrines of Christianity, which 
had been so sadly disfigured among 
the Lutherans by the obscure jargon 
and the intricate tenets of the Scholas- 
tie Philosophy, met with the same 
fate in the Reformed churches. The 
first successful effort that prevented 
these churches. from falling entirely 
under the Aristotelian yoke, was made 
by the ARMINIANS, who were remark- 
able for expounding, with simplicity 
and perspicuity, the truths and pre- 
cepts of religion, and who censured, 
with great plainness and severity, 
those ostentatious doctors who affected 
to render them obscure and unintelli- 
gible, by expressing them in the terms, 
and reducing them under the classes 
and divisions, used in the Schools.” 

If the tenets of Arminius had pro- 
duced no higher effects, these alone 
would have entitled his memory to the 
veneration of posterity. But Mosheim 
adduces several other very striking in- 
stances of their benignant operations. 
Yet, extensively influential as he has 
shewn the spirit of Arminianism to 
have been throughout Europe, among 
all religious persuasions, it has not 
had, till now, even the semblance of 
justice done to it in England. It has 
been the policy of its enemies, to refer 
all inquirers for a knowledge of Armi- 
nianism, to the comparatively impure 


streams of Courcelles and Le Clerc; 


while its supine fricnds, content with 
their own better information aboat it, 
have never directed strangers to the 
clear and transparent fountain of Ar- 
minius himself. 

On other subjects, of minor impor- 
tance, it has been a commendable 
trait in our countrymen, to elicit the 
most accurate intelligence. But, with 
the exception of old Tobias Conyers’s 
translation of the Declaration of Armi- 
nius, we do not recollect any attempt 
that has been made to afford us a 
better acquaintance with this doctrinal 
system. e have generally remained 
satisfied with the assurances, which 
some Jearned men have given us, “ that 
the doctrines of Arminius, and those 
of the church of England, may be pro- 
perly represented as nearly corres- 
ponding together, both of them being 
the doctrines of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion divested of its sacramental pecu- 
liarities.” Those lovers of primitive 
Christianity, who have been accus- 





errr 


tomed to regard Jones’s translation 
and abridgment of Limporcn’s Body 
of Divinity, as an adequate delineation 
of Arminianism, will be delighted to 
find themselves mistaken in their esti- 
mate. For this system of doctrines, 
as delivered by the pious and learned 
individual from whom it derives its 
distinguishing appellation, is emi- 
nently evangelical in its aspect: and 
were not mankind liable to be seduced 
by names alone, more than by the 
nature of things themselves, we may 
venture to assert, that, if it be lawful 
for us to form our judgment of the 
Calvinists of the present age, from 
their pastoral discourses, their private 
conversation, and their published writ- 
ings,—few of them would hesitate to 
subscribe to the explicit statement 
which Arminius has given in “ the 
Declaration of his Opinions,”’ on Pre- 
destination, the Providence of God, 
the Free Will of Man, the Grace of 
God, the Perseverance of the Saints, 
the Assurance of Salvation, and the 
Perfection of Believers in this life. As 
the account of his sentiments on these 
points is but brief, we may, at some 
future opportunity, lay it before our 
readers; at present we content our- 
selves with a statement of his doc- 
trines, as described by Mr. Nichols in 
page 84.— 

“The truly evangelical system of religious 
belief which is known in modern days under 
the name of ARMINIANISM, has acquired that 
appellation, not because ARMINIUS was the 
sole author of it, but, (as I have shewn in the 
Preface to this work,) because he collected 
those scattered, and oftem incidental, observa- 
tions of the Christian Fathers, and of the early 
Protestant divines, which have a collateral rela- 
tion to the doctrines of General Redemption, 
and b he condensed and applied them in 
such a manner as to make them combine in one 
grand and harmoni heme, in which all the 
attributes and perfections of the Deity are 
secured to him in a clearer and more obvious 
manner than by Calvinism, and in which man is 
still left in possession of his free-wiil, which 
alone places him in the condition of ap account- 
able being. The high rank which it is entitled 
to hold among the great pacificatory plans of 
the Reformers and more recent Divines, I have 
demonstrated in another place ; and the judi- 
cious reader, after a careful perusal of the works 
of Arminius, will consider the pre-eminence 
there assigned it, to be, in strict justice, only 
that which its cnobtrasive excellencies demand. 
It is not to be denied, that upon this scriptural 
foundation some individuals do not hesitate to 
declare, that they bave reared a grand edifice 
of their own; bat this, on examination, proves 
to be only a flimsy structure of ‘ , hay, 
stubble,’—dectrines which lose all that deca 
gracious aspect, which, in conformity with the 
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ation of Arminianism a goodly fabric 
of ‘ gold, silver, and precious stones,’—doctrines 
which bold ‘the golden mean’ between the 
extremes of CALVINISM and PELAGIANISM, and 
between the two intermediate and milder con- 
tradictions of SEMI-PELAGIANISM and BAXTE- 
RIANISM.—Those ministers of ‘ the truth as it 
ts in Jesus’ who allow to scriptural PRIVILEGES 
and to scripteral DUTIES their respective pro- 
vinoes, are the only men who can conscientious! 
delight to propagate Arminian doctrines in their 
native purity, as they came from the hands of 
the most eminent Professor that ever adorned 
the chair of Divinity in the University of Ley- 
don.” 84, 85. 

This very closely printed volume 
contains Bertius’s celebrated Funeral 
Oration ; and as this was the ground- 
work of Brandt’s Life of our Author, 
Mr. Nichols has, in numerous Appen- 
dices, supplied from the latter the in- 
formation which Bertius had omitted, 
and has added much of a highly inte- 
resting character, that had not been 
produced either by Brandt or Bertius. 
The biographical notices of various emi- 
nent individuals, with which the work 
abounds, are illustrative of the grand 
controversy between the Arminian as- 
sertors of civil and religious liberty, 
and their bigoted opponents. We have 
been particularly entertained and in- 
stracted by the original remarks (in Ap- 
pendix F.) on the progress of truth 
‘‘in an ingenuous spirit ;” by the con- 
tents of Ap. G ; by the letters of Junius 
and Arminius, concerning the early 
Independents ; by “‘ the abuse of Ana- 
grams,” and by the account of Goma- 
rus, Uitenbogardt, and Vorstius, and 
of the apostasy of Bertius. 

On all these topics, and many others 
which are ably discussed in the Life 
of the Author, and which were ex- 
tremely necessary to the proper eluci- 
dation of the early history of Armi- 
nianism, Mr, Nichols has produced, 
from various sources, a mass of origi- 
nal information which was never before 
presented to the British pablic, but 
which will serve to illustrate many 





points in our national history, at 
an wra, which, according to the- 
C.J. Fox, Esq. is of all others the most 
interesting to an Englishman. In one 
of these biographical digressions, Mr. 
Nichols produces the following re- 
marks, the conclusion of which we 
should wish to see demonstrated :— 
“The Remonstrants accommodated 
their Confession of Faith to the cir- 
cumstances of such doubting mortals 
as Vorstius. This accommodation is 
rendered apparent in that very able 
production, the Apology for their - 
sion ; and still more soin the 7h ~ 
cal Institutes of Episcopius.” 


“ Though Episcopias himself was accounted 
* sound in the faith ;’ yet this unasual latitude 
of belief, which was granted as the ample 
terms of church-commaunion among the Remon- 
strants, procared for that great man and his 
liberal associates the suspicion of being them- 
selves inclined to the Arian or Socinian heresy. 
Tadeed, this is the character of them which is 
generally gee by the most candid of our own 
writers. There can be no doubt, that, in this 
instance, as well as in others, ‘ evil communica- 
tions corrapted good manners.’ For though 
the first Remonstrants escaped the doctrinal 
contagion, yet the effects upon their saccessors 
were very lamentable. A regular declension 
from the orthodox Faith in the important doc- 
trine of the Trinity may be traced, in those who 
successively filled the Professor’s Chair at Am- 
sterdam, after Episcopias; and if Courcelles, 
Poelenburgh, Limborch, Le Clere, and Wet- 
stein, be severally considered as the properindex 
of the Faith of the religious community over 
which they presided, (and their own documents, 
as well as the histories of those times, con 
this view,) then it must be allowed, that an 
excess of candour and liberality in the terms 
of commanion, is as injarious to the special 
purposes of Christian edification, as. too much 
strictness can be. This is a subject on which 
I have bestowed some attention ; and the reader 
will find a copious dissertation upon it in my 
Calvinism Arminianism C; , in 
Principles and , Appendix H. In that 
portion of my work I have compared the prac- 
tice of the Dutch Remonstrants with that of the 
Charch of England; and have, I hope, satis- 
factorily demonstrated to every candid mind the 
traly liberal aad mild constitation of the latter, 
and the obviously beneficial. results of her 
combined moderation and firmness, in requiring 
a rigid adherence to those terms of communion 

t the strictness of which none were ever 

found to object, except the men whose laxity 
of princi isqualified them from 
members of any Christian Commanity.”—pp. 
234, 235. E 


This volume also contains five Ora- 
tions by Arminius, on the Object of The- 
ology; the Author and the of The- 
ology ; the Sas ton Theo ; 
the Priesthood of Christ ; and the q 
On Reconciling Religi 
among Christians. A 


Dissensions 
r these follow, 
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The Declaration of kis Sentiments before 
the States of Holland, and his Apology 
against Thirty-one Defamatory Articles. 
in reference to the fifth of Arminius’s 
Qrations, Mr. Nichols observes,— 

* In this most admirable and spirited produc- 
tion, our author not only exhibits an accurate 
end profound uaintance with the baman 
heart, and of the motives which bias it, bat 
developes those sound principles of evligioss 
liberty which were espoused and defended by 
his successors, and on accoant of which the 
Datch Remonstrants acquired the best portion 
of their just celebrity. Indeed, whatever was 


Page ree y written by them on this interest- 
ing subject, is little more than an expansion of 
the sentiments here propounded in the nervous 
language of Arminias.”—p. 370. 


It is, indeed, a most wonderful pro- 
duction, and justifies what one of the 
greatest divines of the last age said 
about its author: “The uncommon 
mildness and forbearance of Arminius 
(rendered still more extraordinary by 
the age in which he lived) is apparent 
in every page of his writings.” Ino 
that oration, Arminius described, in a 
most charming manner, an impartial 
Protestant Synod. This formed such 
a contrast to that which was convened 
ten years afterwards, as induced Mr. 
Nichols to point out “the amazing 
difference which may be perceived, in 
many essential particulars, between 
the heavenly assembly portrayed by 
Arminius, and the Synod of Dort.” 
He considered this to be “‘a part of his 
duty, in order to counteract some late 
unprincipled attempts at misrepresen- 
tation on that very important subject.” 
And he has executed this most dabo- 
rious task in a style which leaves 
nothing to be desired. He has con- 
-densed all that Brandt had writtea on 
the subject, and has presented several 
important elucidations from Hales and 
Balcanqual, the Calvinistic Acts of 
the Synod, and the writings of Grotius, 
Episcopius, Poelenaburgh, Bayle, Ve- 
delius, Jertin, John Goodwin, and 
others. He has also interspersed 
some original letters from Bogerman, 
Niellias, Bergius, M. A. de Dominis, 
-Maccovius, and Vorstias, which have 

r before been presented to the 
glish reader. 

We have been much amused with 
his concluding. remarks, in which be 
_compares the inquisitorial conduct of 
the Datch Calvinists towards their 
Remonstrant brethren, with the Inqui- 
sition recently instituted by the bishop 
of Peterborough towards the candi- 





dates for holy orders; and he very 
clearly demonstrates, that the course 
pursued ‘by the bishop is less excep- 
tionable than that of the Dutchmen. 
Indeed, the text and notes of this Ora- 
tion form a striking contrast to each 
other: for, while Arminius is edifying 
us with his pious designs and peaceful 
thoughts, his translator, mild and mo- 
dest thoagh heis generally accounted, 
introduces us, in the notes, to the tur- 
bulent scenes of the Dutch Synod, in 
which we seem to hear the brawling 
president, the thumps of his lay-secre- 
tary Heinsius, the dissatisfactions of 
the states’ commissioners expressed 
in bad Latin, and the personal squab- 
bles of Gomarus, Lubbertus, and 
Hommius.. . 

Concerning the Declaration of his 
Opinions, which Arminius delivered in 
1608, before the states of Holland, 
Episcopias asks, “What could any 
one desire, that was more open, can- 
did, and nervous?” And the Rev. 
John Wesley, one of the most compe- 
tent authorities on this subject, says, 
that “it serves at once, by facts, to 
evidence the unfair usage he met with, 
and to proclaim to the world as manly 
and rational a system of divinity as any 
age or nation has produced.” 

Great though these commendations 
are from such eminent individuals, 
they are by no means over-strained ; 
for itis a most interesting composition, 
as every reader will perceive on peras- 
ing it. This portion of our author’s 
Works is likewise elucidated by nu- 
merous and long notes, which, derived 
from various learned sources, shed 
much light upon the narrative, and the 
doctrines which it contains. The de- 
sign of this immense array of autberi- 
ties, is evidently to prove the coinci- 
dence between the doctrines of Me- 
lancthon, Cranmer, Bucer, and others 
of the early Reformers, and those of 
Arminius; the superior purity of the 
tenets of even the more deteriorated 
tace of the Remonstrants, and the 
height to which they carry the grace 
of God, above that of the most evange- 
lical class of the Calvinists,—and the 
necessity of some alteration in the 
Dutch Formularies of that period. 
These points, and several more, are 
discussed at still greater length, in 
Mr. Nichols’s Calvinism and Armini- 
anism Compared tn their Principles and 
Tendency, which we reviewed in our 
Number for November, last year. 
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Nearly the whole of these important 
elucidations, the result of deep re- 
search, are new to Boglish readers, 
and must have cost the commentator 
vast labour, for which every ingenuous 
and liberal mind will tender bim due 
thanks. 

The late Rev. Thomas Scott, in his 
“* Remarks on the Bishop of Winches- 


ter’s Refutation of Calvinism,” bas call- | of the 


ed Grotius “ one of the most able and 
plausible, yet most decided, enemies of 
genuine Christianity that modern times 
have produced.” YetGrotius, unevan- 
gelical as heis thus depicted,is shewn 
by Mr. Nichols to hold such elevated 
and scriptural sentiments on the grace 
of assurance, and on the perfection of 
believers, as neither Mr. Scott, nor any 
modern Calvinist, has ventured to 
avow. An avowal of this description, 
on their part, would be exceedingly 
inconsistent, so long as they profess 
the despairing language of an awak- 
ened Jew, O wretched man that Iam! 
to be the highest point of their reli- 
gious experience. A more disinte- 
rested witness (among many others) to 
the piety of Grotius, and to its blessed 
effects, is addaced by Mr. Nichols in 
the person of the celebrated John 
Bowring, Esq. who says, in his Bata- 
vian Anthology, “The very name of 
Grotivus calls up all that the imagina- 
tion can conceive, of greatness and 
true fame. He laid the groundwork 
of that attention to religious duties 
which is so universal in Holland. 
The authority of his great name,— 
always associated with Christianity, 
with peace, with literatare, with free- 
dom, and suffering, and virtue,—has 
ever been a bulwark of truth and 
morals.” 

From a note which would fill twelve 
of our pages, and which still is not one 
of the longest of those that are appen- 
ded to this translation, we present our 
readers with the sabjoined extract, as 
a specimen of Mr. Nichols’s manner. 
and because it conveys some useful 
reflections :— 


‘* This letter will evince the extreme solici- 
tade of Uitenbogardt, and of other eminent cha- 
racters among the Remonstrants, for the pre- 
servation of evangelical doctrine, and the gene- 
zal. inculeation of gracious principles; and it 
will serve to counteract and subvert those vile 
and reiterated statements in the Historical Pre- 
face to the Acts of the Synod of Dort, respect- 
ing the unhallowing designs of the Arminians. 
Uitenbogardt was an aged minister, and had 
greater experience in ecclesiastical affairs than 





any man in the United Provinees ; he, there- 
fore, knew. of the propensity in the human 
mind, while avoiding one extreme, to fly to 
another, and kindly cautioned Peppias against 
even the appearance of bare morality 
public disceurses: the reply of Poppins 
prove that venerable servant of Christ to have 


exercised, with regard to bim, a ndless 
jealousy. Bat sabsequent events chewed Ui- 
tenbogardt’s apprehensions to have been cor- 
rect respecting some others: for while several 
rants endeavoured to shan the 
ice of the Cal vinistic preachers, (who most 
injadiciously propounded tbe gress of 
as to make ut a fare of security 
tesotved to say little about grace, 
the defects of their adversaries by inculcating 
the observance of Christian precepts, and the 
strict performance of religious deties. This 
was a complete change of ice, from that 
observed by Arminius and the early defenders 
of his system ; for those able divines ayowed, 
on all occasions, that ‘the preaching of the 
cross of Christ is, to all those who are called 
by the gospel, the power of God anal the wisdom 
(1 Cor. i, 24.) The effect of this 
c , thongh deplorable, must be recorded, 
and ought to be generally known ;—not a few 
of the subsequent Datch thememetiaaae within 
thirty years after the S yaa a 
plaining away many — P o 
this description, had made rapid advances to- 
wards Semi-Pelagianism, ve the law in 
that species of lore to bishop _— Taylor, 
doctors Heylin, Whitby, and others of our 
celebrated countrymen. But it mast never be 
forgotten, that several divines of the greatest 
talents, both in Holland and England, fast 
the form of sound words, as delivered by Armi- 
nius; and manfully demonstrated to the werld, 
that the doctrines of general redemption are of 
a more gracioes description, and of a more hal- 
lowing tendency, than the unhumbling and 
restricted grace of the Genevan school, and the 
absurd pleas of Calvinism, for a stiated and 
imperfect Christianity.” —pp. 623, 624. 


To do any thing like justice to a 
thick volume like this, would ire 
more space than we can possibly allow. 
We can, in conelusion, only ex 
our high approval of the style of the 
translator, and of the numerous illus- 
trations which he has adduced. Were 
we required to point out any defect in 
spirit or manner, we should immedi- 
ately refer to his notices of the Inde- 
pendents, the strictures upon whom 
we consider to be, in some instatices, 
far too severe. With ‘this qualifica- 
tion to our praises, we recommend the 
perusal of this volume to all thdse 
who are anxious to become acquainted 
with what were really the sentiments 
of Arminius, 6n Christian doctrines, 
and with the various impédiments 
they had to encounter, before they 
reached that extensive sphere of influ- 
ence they now exert over so largea 
part of the religious world. 
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* 
By the Rev. S. 
31. London. 


Divinity, §c. Se. 
Noble. 8vo. pp. 
Simphkin and Marshall. 1829. 


-Wuen Bishop Berkeley invented his 
singular theory, which hypothetically 
annihilated ‘the material world, there 
can be no doubt that his motives were 
pure, and when his speculations were 
submitted-to public inspection, even 
those: who thought them wild and 
visionary, readily gave him credit for 
his sincerity. He had seen the pre- 
valence of atheism,, and while at- 
tempting to discover its cause, he 
found: its advocates lying at anchor 
under the intervention of matter, the 
opacity of which prevented them from 
perceiving the Deity, from whom it 
derived its properties, its motion, and 
even its existence. On observing 
their security in this harbour, the 
intricacies of which prevented their 
easy dislodgment, he resorted to the 
unprecedented expedient of sapping 
the foundation of their defence. This 
he theoretically accomplished; and 
having sprung his mine, and demo- 
lished the instrument of their protec- 
tion, they were left in immediate con- 
tact with the great first Cause of all 
finite existence. 

In a manner somewhat analogous 
to the preceding, the Rev. S. Noble 
and his work appear before us. .He 
had long noticed the assaults of Infi- 
fidels on the fortress of revelation, 
and, with an observant eye watched 
the means that have been adopted for 
its defence. These he admits to be 
both laudable and useful, within a 
certain sphere of operation, but “‘ he 
has long been impressed with a serious 
conviction, that fully to meet the 
difficulties which Infidel writers have 
raised, it were necessary to put the 
controversy on a different ground 
from that which has been taken by 
the most popular of the Christian 
advocates. He is of opinion, that the 
ablest of their works are more adapted 
to silence than to satisfy, even an 
ingenuous inquirer,” (preface p. 1.) 
Under this impression he avows his 
conviction, that in addition to the 
literal and obvious meanivg of scrip- 
ture, there must be a hidden secret 
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import contained in its language, 
which the eye of criticism, and the 
researches of philology, can never dis- 
cover. He argues that nothing but 
the admission of a literal and secret 
meaning, can rescue the scriptures 
from the charge of contradiction. Bat 
this branch of his theory will. best 
appear in his own words, which we 
give in the following paragraph: 


‘Bat to resume the analogy between the 
Word of God and his works. From all that 
has been advanced it may be seen, that to sup- 
pose the literal sense of the Word of God, 
(upon the roy > that it is rightly so 
named,) to be all that it contains, because 
nothing more is obvious to a superficial in- 
spection, is jast as reasonable as to affirm, 
that the human body consists of nothing but 
skin, because this is all that meets the unas- 
sisted eye: but as the researches of anatomists 
have assured us, that within the skin which 
covers our frame there are innumerable forms 
of use and beauty, each of which. consists 
again of innumerable vessels and fibres ; whilst, 
after science has carried her discoveries to 
the utmost, the principle that imparts life to 
the whole still elades the search: so the letter 
of the Holy Word, which may be regarded as 
its skin, inclades within it innumerable spiritual 
traths, adapted in some measure to the appre- 
hension of. spiritually minded men, bat more 
completely to the intellects of purely spiritual 
beings ; whilst the Essential Divine Wisdom 
which gives life to the whole,is beyond the 
comprehension of the highest finite intelli- 
gence, and can only be known to its Infinite 
Original. And such must be the character of 
the whole of the Word of God,—as well of 
those passages which afford a clear, instruc- 
tive sense in the letter, as of those which do 
not: for the Word of God, to be traly so, 
must be like itself throughout, and must every 
where be composed upon one -uniform princi- 
ple. Every mind that reflects deeply upon 
the subject, will, I am persuaded, see, that to 
deny the Holy Word to possess such contents 
as we have described, is equivalent to denying 
it to have God for its author. It makes it 
nothing more than the word of mea;—of men 
pious, erbaps, and enlightened, bat still finite 
and fallible.” —p. 68. 

Having followed to some length the 
analogy, of which the preceding pass- 
ages contain a fair specimen; the 
author argues, that although the literal 
import is more obvious, yet the mys- 
terious is by far the more excellent. 
He does not, indeed, pretend to ex- 
plain the mystical meaning of scrip- 
ture for which he contends, and he 
readily allows, that multitudes, who 
have made the attempt, have involved 
themselves in error, “I undertake 
not,” he observes, “to vindicate the 
interpretations themselves, but only 
the general principle which all such 
interpretations assume ; that there is 
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in the scriptares more than meets the 
eye.” p.96. He also candidly admits, 
that preposterous errors, and wild 
absurdities, may be fairly expected 
while interpretation is without some 
fixed rule, by the light of which it 
should always be guided. Having 
argued at some length the necessity 
of a permanent rele, the importance 
of which must be obvious, he proceeds 
to furnish us with this inestimable 
gem in the following words: 

“ Sach a rule, then, it is conceived, is af- 
forded, in the Matual Relation which exists 
by creation between things natural or material, 
spiritual or moral, and divine; which is such 
that the lower order of objects answers to the 
higher, as certainly and immutably, as the re- 
flection in a mirror answers to the substance 
prodacing it.””—p. 132. 


From the considerable portion of 
his book which is devoted to the elu- 
cidation of the preceding rule, we are 
led to infer, that the author does not 
think it to be self-evident ; and in this 
we have no doubt that he will have 
the concurrent opinion of many read- 
ers, as well as of ourown. Itseems to 
be involved in much obscurity, and 
appears but little more intelligibie, 
than the wild rhapsodies of those who 
have not been favoured with its 
auspicious light. 

Dissatisfied with its darkness, we 
turn to the pages in which its mys- 
terious meaning receives illumination ; 
but unfortunately we grope our way 
along the palpable obscure,/and sink 
into abysses still more profound. Of 
this fact, we presume the reader will 
be convinced by a perusal of the fol- 
lowing extract: 


“‘ That there exists, by the laws of creation, 
a Matoal Relation between things nataral or 
material, spiritaal or moral, and divine, may 
be concladed from the indisputable faet, that 
every thing in a lower sphere of existence is 
produced for the sake of something in a higher; 
and if.so, every higher thing, for the sake of 
which any object of a lower kind is prodaced, 
is the proximate cause, by derivation from the 
First Cause, of the existence of the latter: and 
there must be an uninterrapted series of sach 
causes and effects, each intermediate effect 
becoming, in succession, a proximate cause of 
existence to thing beneath it, from the 
First Cause itself. to the lowest effects. of all. 
Every proximate cause, also, by the argency, 
and for the sake of which, something beneath 
it was produced, is, likewise, the real essence, 
or ground of being, of such lower production, 
which, on its part, is thas an outward form, 
manifesting the existence of such distinct es- 
sence. is will lead us to see, that the lower 
orders of objects must answer to the higher, 
as certainly and immatably, as the reflection 








in a mirror answers to the substance prodacing 
it, Thus, for example, every lower thing that 
exists is uced to serve, either more nearly 
orremotely, to the ase of man : this being the se- 
cond cause of its existence, the thing itself is 
actually an i , under a different form, of 
something that is in man: and man himself was 
uced to satisfy thedivine love of God—thus 
‘or the sake of God, that there might bea being in 
the world capable of rer p ina 
manner, gifts from God, and of returning them 
to Him in love and adoration: and God if 
thas being to man both the proximate and 
First Cause of his existence, man must be, in 
acertain manner, an image of God; and the 
most pone yyy Aw of any thing that the 
world contains. e accordingly are assured 
by divine Revelation, that man was created in 
the image and likeness of God. And if man, 
altogether, is, in a certain manner, an image of 
God, it follows evidently, that every particular 
thing which exists in man, (so far as he stands 
in the order of his creation,) is an image of 
something that exists in God: and, indeed, 
every thing in him which is not in the order of 
his creation, but which he has introduced: by 
the abuse of his faculties, still has reference to 
something that exists in God, though not as 
an image, bat as an opposite. In short, as 
God is the Origin and First Cause of all things, 
it is evident, that nothing whatever can exist 
which has not some sort of reference to some- 
thing that is in Him; which reference is nearer 
or more remote, in proportion as the sphere in 
which it stands is nearer te the divine centre 
or to the extreme circumference of the ani- 
verse. Thus things natoral and material bear 
a secret Relation to things moral and spiritual, 
and these again to things divine.”’—p. 133 to 5. 


The substance of what this volume 
contains, was delivered, we are in- 
formed, “in six lectures, at Albion 
Hall, London Wall.” We know ‘no- 
thing of the congregation assembling 
in the above place, but unless they 
possess intellectual powers to which 
we can make no pretensions, we fear 
they have been more puzzled than 
edified, by this branch of our author’s 
labours. 

We readily allow that Mr. Noble’s 
reasonings are not always involved 
in so much obscurity as in the speci- 
mens we have given, bat unha 
the taper shines with greatest’ bril- 
liancy where its laminous rays ate 
scareely wanted, while on those points 
where assistance is required, and 
where the ideas should be specific and 
distinet, we find ourselves surrounded 
with darkness that may be felt. The 
work nevertheless, is written in ‘an 
amiable spirit; and for the. purity of 
his motive we give him the fallest 
credit. Itisa work of much labour, and 
the writer has evinced powerful talents, 
great activity, and unwearied perse- 
verance in prosecuting his researches. 
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his apgania to scripture, to the 
Fe Doe early writers, and to ar- 
gument, he has satisfactorily proved, 
that many jons of scripture con- 
tain both a literal and a hidden mean- 
ing, and that this belief was generally 
cherished in the primitive ages of the 
Christian charch. His proofs, how- 
ever, fail to make either the fact itself 
er the belief of it universal; and until 
this be done, his theory, deprived of 
a foundation, will want that support 
which it is presumed to impart to 
revelation. 

His rule for the interpretation of 
the mystical import of scripture is 
vague and indefinite; and it might 
rather be characterized as unintelli- 
gible than erroneous; in addition to 
which, some parts of the illustration 
and explanation of his rule have only 
given an additional shade to darkness. 
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Review.— Exercises on the Globes and 
Maps, Se. &c. By the late William 

- Bhitler. With an Appendix, by 
Thomas Bourn. pp. 532. 
‘arshall. 


In the present advanced state of 
science, it would be a severe reflec- 
tian on.any young persons pretending 
to edacation, to observe that they had 
no knowledge of geography and astro- 
yomy, Itis so essential, that no other 
attainments can atone for the defi- 
ciency; and that education has been 
badly, condacted, which leaves, the 
pupil unacquainted with these inte- 
resting, useful, and, sublime sciences. 
To facilitate the acquirements of youth 
in these noble attainments, the work 
before us.is admirably adapted ; and, 
that the public are, aware of its impor- 
tance, this tenth edition bears an un- 
equivoeal testimony. 
_ On the terrestial globe, the problems 
are 57, and on the celestial 52, making 
in all 109, with nearly the whole of 
which the industrious student may be- 
eome sagnaeted, with little or no as- 
sistancefromamaster. By the former 
of these, the principal phenomena of 
the earth will become familiar, and by 
the letter, the heavens will add to the 
reader’s stock of knowledge. 
Connected with the problems on the 
terrestrial globe, we have mapy his- 
torical incidents, and biographical no- 
tices, caloulated at once to furnish 
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entertainment, and to impart valuable 
information to the youthful mind. By 
a copious explanation of terms which 
the author has given, the words that 
occur may be easily understood ; but 
time, attention, and perseverance, will 
all be needful to the pupil’s successful 
proficiency. 

Attached to the problems on the 
celestial globe, is an historical account 
of the constellations, which carries us 
into the remote periods of antiquity, 
and spreads before us the ample field of 
heathen mythology. These details are 
enlivened with numerous and appro- 
priate quotations from some of our 
most distinguished poets, and illus- 
trated with the opinions of our most 
celebrated astronomers. The appen- 
dix contains many useful remarks on 
the different constellations, and as- 
sists the reader in discovering in the 
heavens, in their magnitudes, dis- 
tances, bearings, and time of appear- 
ance, the stars which had been already 
found on the surface of the globe. 

The fame of this work is too firmly 
established to be either shaken or 
augmented by any observations we 
can make; but we rejoice in having an 
opportunity of concurring with those 
who have more largely descanted on 
its merits, and in congratulating an 
enlightened public in thus counten- 
ancing a work of such vast utility. 
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Revisw.~Memoirs of the late’ Mr. 
James Neil, Shipmaster, Irvine. 
By the ReviGeorge Barclay. 12mo. 
pp. 108. London. Longman and Co. 


Tuere is nothing of particularinterest 
in this little work, to recommend it to 
notice, beyond the circle of Mr. Neal’s 
friends; but, within this district, we 
doubt not that it has been very favour- 
ably received, 

Mr. Neil was by profession a sailor, 
and, during his several voyages, was 
exposed to many imminent dangers ; 
but not more so, than what thousands 
endure, of whom no biographer ever 
took any notice. His voyages and 
dangers are, however, of secondary 
consideration, and are only introduced 
in connexion with the primary object 
—his serious demeanour, and devoted- 
ness to God. His life was protracted 
to an extent of years that rarely falls 
to the lot of man, he being 95 at the 
time of his death, which took place in 
1920. 
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Of Mr. Neil’s genuine piety, no 
doubt can be entertained, without im- 
peaching the fidelity of his biographer ; 
who, so far as circumstances would 
allow, has traced his history through 
the vicissitudes of his life. The con- 
cluding parts contain moral and reli- 
gious reflections, which have only a 
remote connexion with the narrative. 
Piety; in modern days, is not sucha 
stranger to the ocean as it was in Mr, 
Neil’s early years. His was, then, a 
half .solitary incident, on which. ac- 
count it became remarkable; and. of 
this fact the biographer has availed 
himself, to give publicity to his expe- 
riente, his character, and his name. 
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Review.—The Natural and Medical 
Dieteticon, or Practical Rules for 
Eating, and Drinking, and Preserving 
Health, $c. ce. By J. S. Forsyth, 
Surgeon. . 12mo. pp. 384.. London, 
Sherwood & Co. 1824. 


We do not profess to have any pro- 
found acquaintance either with epi- 
curism or the medical profession, but 
we understand plain common sense, 
and of this wholesome article, the 
work before us contains a fair pro- 
portion. The design of this treatise 
may be gathered from a well-written 
preface that occupies about. twenty 
pages, in which the author strongly 
recommends a rigid attention to tem- 
perance, exercise, wholesome diet, 
cleanliness, clothing, and a salubrious 
air. .To a negligence of these, ,or 
some of these, he conceives that the 
origin of very many disorders may be 
traced. 

The articles above enumerated, 
may be said to lay the foundation of 
the author’s work, a_ considerable 
portion of which is devoted to an 
analysis of what may be rendered 
proper for use, and most beneficial 
under the various circumstances in 
which mankind may be placed, With 
an eye to'this, he descants in a clear 
and perspicuous manner on the nu- 
tritive properties of various animal, 
and vegetable sabstances, on all 
occasions directing the choice, by 
communicating ‘ information to the 
understanding. 

Tn families that wish to be guided 
by maxims of pradence, and to secure 
the health of their inmates, this book 
will be found higlily instructive; and 
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it is not among its least recommenda- 
tions, that, though written by a sur- 
geon, it is better adapted to keep its 
readers from the doetor than to put 
them into his hands. 


—_— 


Review.—The Lady at the Farm- 
House; or Religion the Best Friend 
in Trouble. A Story of Instruction. 
18mo, pp. 144. London, Seeley & 
Son. 

Tue heroine of this story is a young 

lady who was left a widow at the age 

of twenty-five, with an infant son, and 
but scanty means of subsistence. In 
early life she had married a splendid 
vagabond, who, having spent both 
his own fortune and her’s, was killed 
while out on a fox-hunting party. In 
consequence of these disasters, the 
widow was compelled to quit her 
elegant mansion, and, on a slender 
pittance, take lodgings at a farm- 
house, to which this book introdaces 
us, During the calamities which 
afflicted her, she had been visited: by 

a pious clergyman, whose seasonable 

observations had made a deep im- 

pression on herjheart, and led her 

to seek happiness in God. 

Arriving at the farm-house, she 
endeavours to be useful to ‘the poor, 
with whom sheis surrounded. Among 
these are:two girls, Martha and 
Rebecka, whom she instructs in the 
duties of religion. Martha going ‘to 
work in a factory, falls into bad com- 
pany, apostatizes, and dies in misery, 
the wife of a brutal -soldier; while 
Rebecka marries a gardener, and lives 
in comfort, and comparative affluence. 

The design of the book is to recom- 
mend religion, hy shewing,; in the 
examples selected, the effects of its 
influence, contrasted with the condi- 
tion of those who know not God. The 
tale has very little incident; but 
wholesome instruction is blended 
with the amusement that it imparts. 


I 


Review.—Morning: Meditations, §c. 
12mo. pp. 208. London. Nisbet. 


To the varieties of character and form 
which books assume, there is scarcely 
any end. This before us consists of, 
short meditations on numerous pas- 
sages of scripture, interspersed with 
verses of hymns, and other scraps of 
poetry. Each meditation is contained 
on a single page, and between the 
3x 
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subjects there is no other connexion 
than that which uniform piety sup- 
plies. These meditations are an hun- 
dred.in number, to one half of which is 
prefixed a text of scripture, and to 
the other some suitable poetical 
effusion. They present nothing to 
tickle the fancy, or to entice specula- 
tion to mount the wing. But what is 
of much more importance, they offer 
consolation to the distressed, and 
pour the balm of Gilead into the 
wounded heart. 


ea 


Review.— Political Miscellanies of Har- 
lequin Proteus, Esq. 18mo. pp. 120. 
London. Whittaker. 


THERE can be no doubt that the name 
adopted by the author is fictitious, 
and all who read his compositions 
must admit that it has been well 
chosen ; his pieces being about seventy 
in. number, and accommodated to 
whatever happened to come to hand. 
In his more serious articles, we some- 
times find an Harlequin mixture, cor- 
responding with the divinity of the 
following lines,— 

«* Few were her sins, and they shall be forgiven, 
Many the virtues, which her soul shall save ;” 


while the wit, in his humorous scraps, 
frequently degenerate into puerility, 
as in the following couplet,— 


«* My comprehensive rale is simply this, 
‘ Act right,’ and then you cannot act amiss.” 


It is but fair, however, to observe, 
that several pieces in this little volame 
are not only exempt from the above 
censures, but in some measure make 
an atonement for the rest; and, in 
confirmation of this opinion, we give 
the two following :— 

WOMAN. 
“To man, when first he trod the earth, were 
given 
The choicest —- of the wealth of heaven; 
A soul eternal, free from earthly stain, 
To rale a world which had not known a pain— 
A smiling world, the seat of endless spring, 
Where, blest and.blessing, man might reign 
sole king. 
Bat he was not content, he look’d above 
For yet one blessing more—for woman’s love! 
*T was given; alas! the fatal, fatal hour 
That gendered venom in so sweet a flow’r! 
Then shadder’d Virtue with prophetic dread, 
And Sin in thought began to cae her dead ; 
Then Death pepe he from hell’s prolific wave, 
And plann’d the chambers of his icy grave; 
His infant wing then Time began to plame— 
Woman's creation was creation’s doom ! 

Why does not man then with abborrence 1 

From her who lost his immortality ? 


4 | letters. 


senrerre - 


Why bow and cringe submissive to obtain 
Her transient favour—fall of anxious pain? 
Why not shake off th’ unmanly yoke, and prove 
How blest he were without her doubtfal love! 
— Because she’s woman—arid atoning now 
For having been at first bis hapless foe.” 4 
THE WORLD’S END. ' 


«¢ For surely there és an end.”’ Solomon. 


‘“‘ There is a Being thron'd above the clouds, 
To whose extended thought, a thousand years 
Are but as yesterday. Beneath bis swa 
Worlds beyond worlds, in traest order hung, 
By his creative arm in chaos laanch’d, 
Rapid are rolling round their sightless rings 
Innumerable! idst those worlds is one 
Inhabited by everlasting souls, 

In mortal frames encased ; and soon as Death 
Hath freed the spirit from its shell of clay, 
The body changes to its pristine dust. 

At last, when all are dead, that world itself, 


Of nothing form’d, shall into nothing fall! 

This is no dream—or, if it be a dream, 

It is prophetical. The pow’r which rais’d 

Can change; and can, and will annihilate 

His mighty work. 
doom.” 


Himself hath spoke its 
p- 85. 
In p. 101, “ An Indian Chief’s Dying 
Address to his Sons,” breathes the 
true spirit of these untutored children 
of nature; and “‘the Three Ghosts,” 
in p. 108, contains much sarcastic 
humour, and a proportionable degree 
of merit, but we have no room for more 
quotations or remarks. 
el 


Review.—The Bible Dictionary. 18mo. 
pp. 155. London. Davis. 


Tuis little work explains’ many 
words that wanted no explanation, 
and passes oyer multitudes, that are 
but partially wnderstood. Those that 
it contains, are arranged under the 
various parts of speech to which they 
belong, and divided into syllables, 
but without being accented. - It is 
ney by the’ Sunday School 

nion, for the use of children, and to 
this class of thé community it is likely 
to be useful. 

ee 


Reviews.—“ The Christian’s Inheri- 
tance,” (Booth, London,) is a place- 
book of Scripture Promises, methodi- 
cally arranged, and running through 
about one hundred and sixty pages. 
To the sick, and such as are troubled 
with dejection of spirits, and given 
to despondency, this will prove a 
valuable companion. 

“ Reading no longer a Task,” (Long- 
man and Co.) is a book for children 
just beginning to know the use of 
It commences with their 
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simple sounds, and then proceeds t> 
lessons in words of two letters and 
upwards. The wood-cuts which ‘it 
contains will please the infant mind. 


“* Agnes Hall ; or The Adopted Child,” 
(Seeley, London,) is a respectable 
tale, containing pleasing narrative 
and wholesome advice. It is well 
adapted for a reward-book in Sunday 
and other schools. 

“The Cottager’s Friendly Guide,” 
(Sherwood and Co.) will prove in- 
structive to those in the common 
walks of life, who need advice in the 
management of their domestic con- 
cerns, but of the very poor it takes 


tion. Most of the calculations are on 
too large a scale for the poor, and 
many among them will scarcely know 
how to reduce the proportions. It, 
however, contains many valuable 
articles. 

ee 


THE MANUSCRIPTOMANIAC. 


(Concluded from col. 911.) 
No. V.—The Spanish Armada. 
I SHALL now resume Everett’s letters, 
after extracting them from my book- 
case, in which they cut a most splendid 
figure, elegantly bound in green and 
gold, and forming a strange contrast 
to Adam Smith’s “‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
and Malthus’s “ Population,” with 
some dozen replies to the latter, 
which are arranged on each side of it. 
They were the legacy of an esteemed 
friend. 
LETTER IV. 


“My DEAR Mary, July 28th, 1588. 


“TI am so overjoyed; that I can 
scarcely hold my pen. Our arms have 
met with complete success; the Spa- 
niards have fled, and cast anchor near 
Calais. There are no shipmates lost 
but one Cocks, on the 23d, who died 
gloriously fighting in the midst of bis 
enemies. We levelled all our shot 
with certain aim against the high and 
lofty ships of the Spaniards, while 
their’s flew harmlessly over our heads. 
We are all confident of victory. 

“The 24th was a sort of trace. Our 
fleet was divided into four parts, one 
commanded by Sir Francis Drake, 
another by the lord high admiral, a 
third by Hawkins, and a fourth by my 
uncle, sir Martin Forbisher. But on 
the 25th there was another battle. A 





Portuguese galleon was attacked by 
several of our small barks, and Leva 
and Enriquet coming out to its aid, 
with three galleasses, were so battered 
by lord Thomas Howard in the Golden 
Lion, that it was with some difficulty 
they sheered off, and-the galleasses 
have never since offered to fight. 

“On the following day, incredible 
numbers of English youth, in ships of 
their own, came to join the fleet, but 
it was agreed not to assault the enemy 
till they came to the Straits of Calais, 
where they cast anchor on the seven- 
and-twentieth day. The enemy were 
continually sending messages to the 


| duke of Parma to come to their assist- 


little notice, except in the introduc- | ance, but all in vain. 


“Tam rather dry and historical in 
the detail of these facts, but you mast 
expect nothing less, my dear Mary, 
from one who purposes to send to the 
press all this account, as I will, with 
the exception of my personal adven- 
tures, in my history of queen Eliza- 
beth. Tell Moll Dawkins that her 
son is alive and well, and that he has 
not, as she anticipated, shewed any 
marks of cowardice. And now fare- 
well, my dearest Mary, from your 


* RICHARD EVERETT.” 
LETTER V. 


“‘My DEAR Mary, Aug. lst, 1558. 


“It has tarned out as I thought. 
The Invincible Armada is at length 
vanquished, and flying. _The particu- 
lars shall follow. 

“The night after the Spaniards cast 
anchor at Calais, the lord high admi- 
ral (by command, it is said, of the 
queen) daubed eight of the worst ships 
of all the fleet, with Greek pitch and 
rosin, and then, having filled them 
with combustible materials, sent them, 
full sail, with a favouring breeze, down 
upon the enemy. The sight was awful. 
The wind augmented the angry glare 
of the flame, which rose to the highest 
parts of the ships, and cast an intense 
red light on the sea, like the sun sink- 
ing after a storm. There was some- 
thing sublime in seeing these moun- 
tains of flame borne onward by the 
burning waves, while the moon, veiled 
behind a cloud, withdrew all other 
light from the contending navies. 
The lofty Spanish ships might clearly 
be discerned by the fierce light; each 
man in them stood black and high 
before us, in the glow of the fire, 
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They were smitten with panic, as the 
eight barks came sailing down towards 
them;.a wild scream from a hundred 
thousand .tongues burst at once to the 
moonless sky; and the next moment 
the anchors were weighed, the cables 
eut, the sails hoisted, and the Invin- 
cible Armada flying before us, 

“ Providence had surely deprived 
our, enemies.of common reason, to en- 
sure their defeat; for in that confused 
flight no counsel was taken, and some 
were carried to the North Sea, others 
to. the coast of Flanders, whilst but a 
part rallied. before Gravelines, under 
the. command of the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, of Leva, of Ricaldos, and of 
others of the number of their bravest 
captains. They were instantly attack- 

, and with our usual success. They 
strove with all the ardour and despera- 
tion of men desirous to redeem them- 
selves from scorn and disgrace, but in 
vain ;—cool courage, and determined 
patriotism, can do more than infuri- 
ated madness. Some ships were sunk, 
some were shattered,.and, on the last 
day. of the month, they resolved to 
return.to Spain. 


ae 


“T-have other things to tell you, of 
less importance, but I am summoned, 
and have only time to state, that a 
speedy return to his Mary is now 
eagerly expected, by 

‘« Her affectionate Husband, 


“RICHARD EVERETT.” 


Here ends the Bradgate MIFS. (Brad- 
gate MSS.) on the defeat of the Spa- 
nish Armada. The other manuscripts 
and books were of Jess interest and 
importance, and perhaps my readers 
are already tired with Richard Eve- 
rett and his “deare Marie.” They 
will not consequently be surprised to 
receive the intelligence, that with 
No. 5, closes the series of the ‘‘ Manu- 
scriptomaniac.” 


Oct. 6th, 1825. ArtTHUR Howarp. 


EE I 
STRICTURES ON EDUCATION, 


It, would well deserve the appellation 
of Vandalism, not to express our cor- 
dial approbation of those efforts for the 
extension of Education, which distin- 
guish the present age. We need not 
disguise the fact, however, that in pro- 
portion as education is extended much 
beyond the.first elements, or the mere 


aad 





‘bable, would: improve, 


ability to read, it becomes, generally 
speaking, of less value. It is owing, 
no doubt, to the great attention which 
is now paid to the instruction of: the 
rising generation, that, while we have 
no excess of operative mechanics, 
we do find a superabundance of per- 
sons capable of filling the higher de- 
partments in the scale of servitade, 
and who are anxiously looking for 
situations of this description. 

It has been recently remarked in 
one of our diurnal papers, that, sup- 
pose two advertisements were inserted, 
one for a person to write essays, and 
another for a cook, it is probable that, 
while there might be 100 applicants 
for the former situation, there would 
not be one for the latter. 

~ We may also ascribe to this, that fas- 

tidiousness which is often manifested 
on the part of employers towards their 
more confidential or responsible ser- 
vants, and that sang froid with which 
the most respectable of servants, those 
who have most assiduously, and who 
most conscientiously endeavoured to 
promote the interests of their masters, 
are dismissed from their situations. 
This conduct must strike the reflecting 
reader as the reverse of that philan- 
thropy of the day in which we live, in 
which, perhaps, we are too much dis- 
posed to exult, forgetting. that all. is 
not gold that glitters, even though the 
question of usefulness should remain 
indisputable. 

A man has, to the present period, 
held a respectable rank in society, 
without having received much remu- 
neration for his services, beyoud what 
was barely sufficient to supply the con- 
stantly recurring wants of himself and 
his family. He has arrived at the 
meridian of life, whea his employer, 
beset, it is probable, with applicants, 
conceives the idea that a younger 
man would more efficiently’ promote 
his interests, or, at Jeast, that while 
one was likely, i in a short time, to re- 
lax in his energies, the other, it is pro- 
Far is the 
writer from supposing ‘that there are 
not many persons actuated, towards 
their servants, by principles of a much 
more generous and liberal description; 
but he knows too much: of mankind 
not to be fully satisfied, that this prin- 
ciple, whether admitted or not,:or 
whether there be any consciousness 
of its existence or not, isfrequently, in 
operation, entailing, unless a gracious 
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Provicenee sees fitto interpose, misery 
amonesia very deserving, and it may 
be added, in many cases, a very sen- 
sitive portion of society. 


This subject should teach an im- | the 


portant lesson to parents. Without 
good connexions, a boy, brought up 
to an operative trade, has, in general, 
a much fairer chance of passing com- 
fortably through life, than one who is 
brought up with a view to a situa- 
tion. W. E. 
a ee 


ON TEMPORAL FELICITY. 


TEMPORAL happiness depends, in a 
great measure, on trivial circum- 
stances; and it may, in no small de- 
gree, be acquired by our constant 
endeavour to look on the bright side 
of the various incidents that occur. 
Simple as these remarks may appear, 
they are of more consequence than 
may be at first imagined ; and the fol- 
lowing facts will illustrate their im- 
portance: 

‘* | called one morning on Mrs. B. 
who has every blessing this world can 
bestow; but from her unhappy dispo- 
sition, she turns all the incidents of 
life into. so many sources of plague 
and vexation. On entering the room, 
I was saluted with—‘ So you are come 
at last!—but I cannot ask you to stay 
to dinner. . Nobody living has my 
plagaes!—never was such a house of 
confusion as mine! My woman and 
the butler have left me this morning;— 
my cook is ill;—and two of my chil- 
dren have got colds:—~inyshort, Lam 
the most miserable. woman in the 
world;—and ‘to add to my troubles, 
my eldest daughter has gone, and en- 
gaged herself to the assembly at 
W—— to-night; for which she shall 
not go to another; but whenever any 
persons can be of service to me, I 
always observe they get out of the 
way ;—for my part, I was born, I be- 
lieve, under some evil destiny, so mali- 
ciously domy stars’. Here I abruptly 
took my leave of: this discontented 
shrew; as I found, by staying longer, 
I should only have increased her string 
of mishaps. ; 

‘‘ In my way home I called on Mrs. 
P. anamiable young woman, for whom 
Ihave long had the utmost compas- 
sion; as she is in very distressing 
circumstances, with a large family of 
young children, and hasan idle sot 
for her husband, entirely given up to 





dissipation and low pleasures. I found 
this worthy female singing td a little 
infant in her lap, with whom she was 
fondly playing, while, on a couch near 

fire-side, lay three sick children. 
The moment this distressed friend saw 
me, joy kled in her eye, and a 
faint blush spread over her pale, ema- 
ciated cheek. She arose and ran tome. 
‘How great is:my happiness to see 
you here! (she exclaimed.) You re- 
joice my heart by this kind visit! You 
must, however, excuse my homely en- 
tertainment; for my maid has left me 
this morning, and has:carried off with 
her, not only all my household linen, 
but likewise all my little stoek, of 
plate:—can we dine (said she, langh- 
ing) without a table-cloth er spoons? 
You see I have only little Fanny to 
wait on me ;—but for that very reason, 
we shall be more snug and happy: by 
ourselves ;—we will be sovial, and 
talk over old ‘stories. These ' three 
poor little children you sce asleep 
here, have been ill; but as: their dis- 
order now intermits, in a:few days I 
hope they will:‘be well: Come, Fanny, 
prepare our frugal meal ;—it shall be 
a cheerfal one, however.’ I spentithe 
day with this exeellent woman,—ad- 
miring the noble resolution with which 
she supported herself under the real 
calamities of life; whilst the silly Mrs. 
B. in the midst of all her affluence, ex- 
cited only my contempt.” 


eee 


SLAVERY AND THE WEST INDIES. 


Mr. EpiTor, : very 

Sir,—Permit me to ask for a little 
further indulgence in your valuable 
Imperial Magazine, by the insertion 
of the following remarks :— 

Mr. Bluster is just arrived from. the 
island of Jamaica! He is big with 
astonishment; his soul overflows with 
indignation, at the very idea of the 
emancipation of the slaves! “‘ Eman- 
cipate the slaves!”—“ then are the 
West Indian islands lost.for ever to 
England !”—*‘ The West Indian §is- 
lands can only be held by England, so 
long as the slaves are held ‘in slavery 
by the planters.” This is the orthodox 
doctrine of West Indie! Every ad- 
vocate for abolition, in Mr. Bluster’s 
estimation, is either insane or an idiot. 
Mr. Bluster did not think it worth 
while to pack up, or bring over, any 
other arguments than this, to prove 
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the necessity of the continuation of 
slavery ! 

Will Mr, B. permit us humbly to 
ask, what will become of the West 
Indian islands, should emancipation 
take place? Will they sink or swim? 
Will England suffer loss, or be againer 
thereby? England existed before it 
was known that such islands were in 
being! And were every island in the 
West Indies in the same state as that 
of Hayti, or ingulfed in the great ocean, 
it remains to be: proved, whether or not 
England would be a loser thereby! 
England holds a military authority 
over these islands; but it is merely in 
order to keep off a foreign enemy, and 
to protect the planters against the 
slaves! The slaves hitherto have not 
derived the least benefit from the mili- 
tary, or even the civil government of 
Great Britain. British law is sup- 

sed not to reach to the West Indian 

slands! Mr. .Bluster seems to be 
greatly disappointed, that there should 
be white men who differ from him in 
opinion ; and who think, that the man 
with the black skin was not made to 
be the slave of the man whose skin is 
white!!! “Notwithstanding that Mr. 
Bluster, and his coadjutors, have 
revelled in the embraces of female 
Africans ; yet, such is the self-inflated 
dignity of Bluster, and his white skin- 
ned. friends, that they would hold in 
everlasting chains these unoffending 
Africans!!! I hope, Mr. Editor, that 
Mr. Bluster will have his comb cut, 
ere he returns to Jamaica!!! 
Your's, PHILANTHROPUS. 
. Tottenham, July 29, 1825. 
IE 
GLEANINGS. 


The Waldenses, or Vaudois. 

There are now living in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, called Luzerna, Perosa, and San Mar- 
tino, about eighteen thousand Vaudois, the re- 
mainder of the W aldenses and Albigenses, who 
have, in the midst of popish darkness, enjoyed 
the light of truth; and though surrounded by 
the demons of persecution, have nobly defied 
all their rage and craelty. These, like the 

ed seven thousand, of Old Testament re- 
cord, have never bowed the knee to Baal, and 
onerg them have been numbers who have 
united the Protestant faith with a correspond- 
ing walk and conversation. From France 
= Sardinia they have endured thirty-two 
utions, in which the furnace seemed to 

ve been heated with the design to exti 

their whole race, and nothing has saved them 
from the fury of these kingdoms, bat the al- 
most miraculous care of the Almighty, con- 
nected with their own union and courage in 





their mountainous, intricate, and imp ble 
fastnesses, whither they have fled for shelter. 
Thousands of them have suffered martyrdom, 
and shewn their inflexible attachment to the 
cause of the Redeemer, while, like him, these 
aceable people invoked with their dying 
reath, forgiveness for their enemies. 

When Piedmont was under the late govern- 
ment of France, the Vaudois were put in full 
possession of all the privileges common to 
other sabjects ; but on the restoration of the 
Bourbons, in the year 1814, they were again 
united to Sardinia, and thoagh they never 
marmur, they are subjected to the most 
grievous restrictions. They cannot (for in- 
stance) purchase lands out of the confined 
limits assigned them; they are obliged to 
desist from work, under the penalty of fine or 
imprisonment, on the Roman Catholic festivals, 
which are almost perpetual ; they are forbidden 
to exercise the professions of physician, sur- 
geon, or lawyer; and these people, together 
with their ministers, are compelled to serve as 
private soldiers, without possibility of ad vance- 
ment. All religious books are probibited, 
except the Bible, which is subject to such a 
high daty, as almost to place it beyond their 
reach. Schools are indeed allowed on the 
old method, bat on Bell’s and Lancaster’s sys- 
tem they are not permitted. The Scriptures 
and Catechisms have sometimes been circn- 
lated among the Vandois Jeaf by leaf, as the 
only means of obtuining a perusal of their 
pages. They are not allowed to multiply their 
places of worship, though ‘they may rebuild 
and enlarge their old ones: 

In the time: of Oliver Cromwell, collections 
were made throughout England, on behalf of 
the Vandois, amounting to £38,241. 10s. 6d. 
which, after affording them considerable relief, 
left a fand of £16,333. 10s. 3d. which Charles 
the Second, on his restoration, used for his 
own purposes, assigning as a reason, that he 
was not bound by any of the engagements of 
an usurper and a tyrant. William and Mary 
restored’ the pension, but during the reign of 
Napoleon, the British goverriment, from poli- 
tical motives} withheld it, and the Vandois 
pastors, thirteen in number, are for the most 
part living in a state of poverty. 

Efforts are now making to recover this lost 
aid, and thereby enable the pastors to sur- 
mount their difficulties, to assist in the esta- 
blishment of schools, and the edacation of their 

inisters ; pecially in building a hospital 
among them.—His majesty, George the Fourth, 
has presented them with one hundred guineas. 
Several of the Protestant states on the Conti- 
nent are interesting themselves for these suffer- 
ing people ; and it is hoped a favourable moment 
has arrived for the relief of the oppressed 
Vaudois. The valleys have lately been visited 
by some English clergymen, who have taken a 
lively interest in the fate of their inhabitants, 

A highly respectable Committee has been 
formed in London, to promote Subscriptions 
for the Waldenses, and to manage the fund 
raising for them in the United Kingdom. 

The following Bankers have kindly consent- 
ed to receive Subscriptions: Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, and Co.—Bosanquet and Co.—Master- 
man and Co.—Hoare and Co. Fleet-Street.— 
Herries and Co.—Coutts and Co.—Drum- 
mond and Co. . 
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— roe my —A specimen of orna- 
mental Penmanship has been performed by 
Mr. Walter Paton, of Devonshire-Street, Port- 
land Place; which, according to a printed 
Prospectus in circulation, is termed ‘‘A dis- 
play of the various Hands, richly flourished 


with a miniature of her late Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlotte in the centre, and an 
— by the Author of the ‘ Pleasures of 


Hope, &c.’” It is comprised in one sheet, of 
peculiarly fine drawing paper, 214 inches from 
top to bottom, and-18 inches wide; and is so 
admirably constracted, that if it were possible, 
without injury to the performance, to separate 
it into various parts, each part of itself appears 
a perfect design. 

This wonderfal performance is intended as 
a tribute to the memory of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte, the plan of which 
was drawn out some years ago, but from the 
manner in which it is finished, it appears 
almost a miracle for ene person to have exe- 
cuted such a beautiful specimen of art, while 
extensively, and almost unceasingly, employed 
in his profession as a teacher. 

The difficulties attending the contrivance and 
execution of fine ornamental penmansbip, are 
well known to its professors, and almost inva- 
riably lead the performer into a sameness of 
composition, and a poverty of execation ; but 
in Mr. Paton’s specimen there is no repetition ; 
the hands are so admirably chosen and arranged ; 
the flourishes so varied and natural, and (like 
the performance) so exquisitely fine, that it 
may unquestionably be considered the most 
magnificent prodaction in the art of ornamen- 
tal penmanship that has ever appeared in this 
country. - 

The miniatare attracts particular attention. 
It is impossible, in words, to do justice to this 
inimitable performance, which, although com- 

osed of lines and dots, after the manner of 
ine engraving, and completely covered with 
work, the effect is so soft delicate, as to 
excite the greatest astonishment, having the 
appearance of enamel on polished ivory. Who- 
ever beliolds this master-piece of penmanship, 
will at once believe it to bethe frait of a rich 
imagination, which (if associated witha know- 
ledge of the higher branches of art) would arrive 
at the very highest pitch of excellence, and 
make its performer well merit the appellation 
of the greatest master of the present day. 

It is gratifying to anderstand that an engrav- 
ing from . this production is in a very advanced 
state, and will come from the bands of two of the 
most eminent engravers in Britain.—T. A.S. 

Loss of Two Steam-Packets.— About two 
o’clock, on the morning of Friday, Oct- 21st, 
1825, as the Comet, steam-packet, from Inver- 
ness for Glasgow, was passing the point of 
Kempock, between Gourock and the Cioagh 
Light-house, she unfortunately came in contact 
with the Ayr, steam-vessel, from Glasgow, just 
coming round the same point. The shock was 
tremendous, and the issue traly disastrous. In 
an instaot the side of the Comet was stove in; 
in consequence of which, she immediately filled 
with water, and, in about three minutes, went 
to the bottom. At the time of this disaster, 
she had aboat eighty persons on board, of 
whom eleven only were saved. The Ayr was 
also much damaged, and reached Greenock in 
an almost sinking state. 





Another steam-packet, the City of Glasgow, 
while coming out of Douglas harbour, in the 
Isle of Man, on Wednesday the 19th alt, strack 
on a rock, and is a perfect wreck ; bat happily 
no a were lost. 


Baron of Renfrew.—Tiis | ship, 
which we stated the cargo in oar’ Lets having 
reached the oo — — ye time 
in imminent danger of bei on the 
sands - — she struck. was, however, 
got off, bat it was only to experience a still 
ciosler disaster. The weather being severe, 

was driven into the channel ; and, proceed- 

ing to the opposite coast, strack on the ground, 

between Dankirk and Gravelines, where she is 

— Most of ber crew have reached 
over. 


The Papal Government.—Leo XII. has insti- 
tuted an asylum for assassins, in Osa, and 
three other unhealthy towns. The papal edict 
states, that “it is for the purpose of repeopling 
these places. Every assassin who flies for 
= to one of these towns, which are about 
ten leagues from the spot where the 
number of travellers are murdered, is to be 
free from ell farther parsuit.” This presents 
us with a melancholy pictare of civil instita- 
tious and ae The towns are first depopu- 
lated by filth and bad government, and then the 
pope, and his senate of cardinals, can find po 
other way to replenish them with inhabitants, 
than by rendering them sanctuaries for assas- 
sins ! 

A young Condor.—A gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, jately brought from Peru to the above 
city, a zone Condor. This bird is the | 
of the feathered tribe that is known. en 
full-grown, its wings extend twenty-two feet 
from tip to tip. It is exceedingly voracious, 
subsisting entirely on prey, and has been 
known to fly off with sheep, and occasionally 
with young children. In its wild state it is 
uns — re edhition Ca - ae 

ort ition.—Captai 

lately returned to England, the Fary baviog 
been forced on shore by some enormous 
masses of ice, on the first of August last, 
and so much damaged, that on the twenty- 
third she was abandoned. In uence of 
this disaster, her officers and crew were put 
on board the Hecla, in which ship they have 
reached their native land in safety. ring 
their absence, no discovery has been made ; 
but one seaman has been drowned, and another 
= through ——, sel is 4 
‘0 .—In some 
Néite Aamecites to secure from ane dénip, 
houses built in low and hae situations, 
the following method is adopted: When the 
walls are about two feet high, they are covered 
over with thin sheets of lead, upon which the 
superstructure is raised. = this means the 
damp is arrested by the lead, and its farther 
ascent prevented. 

Paint made with Potatoes.—Take a pound of 
potatoes, skinned and well baked. Braise 
them in three or four pounds of boiling water, 
and then pass them through a hair sieve. To 
this, add two pounds of good chalk in fine 
powder, previously mixed up with four pounds 
of water, and stir the whole together. This 
mixture will form a sort of glue, capable of 
receiving any kind of colour, even that of 
powdered charcoal, brick, or soot, which may 
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, pera for painting gates, palings, and other 
articles‘exposed to the air. 


Dr. Bogue.—-Died, ‘Oct. 25, after a few days’ 
illness, at the house of the Rev. John Nelson 
Goalty, Brighton, The Rev. Dr. Bogue, of 
Gosport, iv his 77th year. He had been about 
50. years Pastor of the church of Protestant dis- 
senters at rt, was Tator of the Missionary 
Seminary, and one of the first promoters of the 
London Missionary Society. 

His loss will be as deibly and extensively 
felt, as.perhaps that of any man of his day. 
He was one of those who contribated greatly 
to pecs: eee of the public mind. 


ee 
Hiterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to the Apo- 
crypha, against the Aspersions of the ** Eclectic 
Review. 

Also, a New Edition of the Statement by the 
Committee of the Edinburgh Bible Society, rela- 
tive to the Circulation of the Apocrypha by the 


ba sgh ang Foreign Bible Society. 
Wines of Trath, by a Lady, in one 
ae po oh 


The Third Part of Dr. — 3 Dictionary 
of Mechanical Science. 5s. 

A Review of Nonconformity; A Discourse 
bas rye at the Ordination of the Rev. J. Ken- 

ii ,of Bary, Lancashire... By Jobn Ely, 


abe ore Chapel, hdale. is. 
Christian Father’s Present to his Chil- 
PE dows Rpee Rov. 4-4. James. Third Edition. 
‘Serman and Plans of Reman on many 
most i t Texts o iy ture, 
never before “published By the fate Rev. 
ee eraphieal anhisal Sketehes of the.Lives and Pab- 
of the Lives a 
lio Mi Siniies pl reriens Holy ty omens inwhioh 


are included Several Letters from 9 Berek. . 
Ceska: never before published. By 
43. boards. 


Essay.on the Edacation of the People. 
By J Seott Walker. 

The History of the Bible. By Thad~ 
dens Harris, D.D. 8s. boards. 
ism on the Sr meeen SD Bible ; 
in Rhyme, By W. F. Lloyd. 

ig a John Brace. 8vo. 10s. bds. 
Pics Timothy. Mrs. Sherwood. 2s. 
of Mr, See berlaia, jJate Mis- 

1, boar in India. By William Yates, S8vo. 


ral, Humorons, and Satiri- | 
boards. 


~ 2s. 6d. 
od of Artificial Memory ; 


Sa to eae use. By 


Asianum ; or, Paes Antiguities, 
Curiosities, Beanties, and Varieties of Natare 
and Art, in the Eastern, World. By Charles 
Halbert. 4 vols. boards. £1, 1s. 





A. Descriptive Catalogue of embellished 
Works on Architectural Antiquities and Topo- 
graphy. By Jobn Britton, F.S. A. &c. 

he Importance of Personal Holiness to the 
Christian Minister; A Discourse. By Henry 
March. 

A Second Edition of the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harvard, late of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion to Ceylen and India. By her Husband. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

Goldsmith’s History of England; with Wat- 
ad s a to 1885. Embellished with 

vings. Svo. bds. 15s. 

Pon eat Edition of Bachan’s Domestic Me- 
diciae: Corrected and Improved according to 
the present state of medical neem by an 
an eminent Physician. Svo. bds. 12s 

Inthe Press. 


The Rev. Dr. Morrison is printing ‘‘ A Part- 
ing Memorial ;” consisting o of Discourses writ- 
ten and preached i in China, at Singapore, on 
board Ship at ona in the Indian Ocean, at the 
e of Good Hope, and in England. 
aractérs Contrasted ; or, Character Modi- 
po b Edacation. By the Author of the“ Mir- 
amily.” Tnone vol. 12mo. 

"The Holy Tnqasition ; yews. an Historical 
Statement of the Origin, Progress, Decline, 
and Fall of that Infamous Tribunal. Originally 
written in Latin, by Philip A. Limborch, DD. 
Re-modelled and enlarged by C. Mackenzie. 

Tavern Anecdotes, and Rémlatboshoes of the 
Origin of Signs, Clubs, Coffee-Houses, &c, &c. 
Intended as a Lounge-Book for Londoners and 
their Country Cousins. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A Second Volume of Biographical Sketches 
of the Lives aid Ministry of various Holy 
Women, By Z. Taft. 
On the lst of November, the Rev. Robert 
Hali’s Sermon on the Death of Dr. Ryland. 
Memoirs of the late Rev. S: Morell, of Nor- 
wich, .By the Rev. J. Binney, of Newport. 
In Tn vol. _— Se 
reparing for publication in a cheap form, in 
- v » post octavo; The English Gentle - 
‘6 Library -Mannal ;'ov, A Goide to the 
Chaice of Usefal Modern Books in British and 
Foreign Literature. With Biographical, Cri- 
tical, and Literary: Notices. By William 


Mr. Hyman Hurwitz, Author of “ Vindicie 

; &o.” bas now in the press, a Volume 

of Moral Hebrew Tales, translated from ancient 
Hebrew. Works: to which will be prefixed, a 

Popalar. Essay on the Still Existing Remains 
of the Uninspired Writings of the Ancient 
Hebrew Sages. 

The ish-Gaelio and Gaelio-English Dic- 
tionary, which was nearly ready for publication, 
bat destroyed at Mr. Moyes fire in.Gre yille- 
Street last year, is printing, and will be 
published axiby ia Motembes. To itis appended 
a Grammar of the Gaelic Language: the whole 
forming one large Ato volume, containing acaty 
1100 closely printed pages. ae 


Esratom.—In col, 940, line 21, for «*RIBW 
TAULT ABBEY,” read “ RIEWAULK ABBEY.” 
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